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PH B F AC E. 

The Editor of the Bom would be nogratefti], if the ihoiiM flJl to 
acknowledge the continaed and mrwaTeiiog support extended to the 
fimit of her humble laboim through a ooone of yeaii— a rapport 
which eren the disheartening influence of the eonunercial depre^ 
aion which has recently extended through the country, haa never 
disturbed. For this sopport she woidd express the liTeliest grati- 
tude, at the same time that she brings forward a new offering for 
the season. 'Phe literary porti<m of the Annual which she now 
•ubmits to the public, has be«ii selected with great care, ftom a rich 
mass of materiaL Ifany brilliant names will be found in the list <^ 
writeia who have been laid under contribution. The artistical de- 
partment will be found by no means inferior to what haa embellished 
the preceding Tolumes, and the exterior will speak for itself. 

Long as the BoM has been continued, the Editor Tentures to be- 
lieve that it is yet in the infancy of its existence ; and she trusts 
that all may rtciproeate the salutati<m which the Bote addresses its 
readers~>**M&T T09 uts a thousand tbaks !" 

E. M. 
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THE POOR MAN'S CHILDREN. 



BT MARY HO TV ITT. 

My heart is filled with gladneas 

When I behold how fiiir, 
How bright, aro rich men's children, 

With their thick golden hair 1 
For I know 'mid countless treasure, 

Gleaned fn>m the esist end west, 
These living, loving human things. 

Are still the rich man's best 3 

But mj heart overflow eth to mine eyes, 
And a prayer la on mj tonguf , 

When I sec the poor man's children, 
The toiling, though the joung, 
8 ' 
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10 THE POOR man's children. 

Gathering wif h 6C]:d>iiitit liands 
The dusty waysitle powers ! 

Alas ! that pastime symboleth 
Lifers after, darker hours. 

My heart o'erfloweth to mine eyes, 

When I see the poor man stand. 
After his daily work is done. 

With children by the hand — 
And this, he kisses tenderly ', 

And that, sweet names doth call — 
For I know he has no treasure 

Like those deaf children small ! 

Oh, children young, I bless ye. 

Ye keep such love alive ! 
And the home can ne*er be desolate, 

Where love has room to thrive ! 
Oh, precious household treasures, 

Life's sweetest, holiest claim — 
The Saviour blessed ye while on earth, — 

I bless ye in His name ! 
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BLANCHE ELLERSLEY. 

BT O. IT. JJUfiSKT* 

'^ Bat bte pbfi floartihed, joated fhit— 
Fair tm the lammer idotti ; 
Now feeb[7 benida ilit; In tbd blast, ^^ 

UoflhelteTod ajul forlorn-^' 

It waa on one of (hoie calm, soA, an it Bbadovvteg^ 
evenings, whjcfi^in our climate only gladden the bright 
Mny, that, with on^ who shall h^ nameless, I strolled 
hj »weet and rictdy dight hawthorn hedge*row«, 
through the green corn-ficlda, leading to ibe village 
chufch of Bounds iu Kent.* I waa a stranger in this 
part of the country ; had been far e6V*;ral j cars a stran- 
ger lo such rural, such soul-chastening acenery as that 
which now encompassed me - and I ftih a. mixed im* 
pression of awe and rapture stealing over my senses as 
we entered Ihe lonely gro'i'^-embosomed church-^jard. 

^fionndii i« a nn«]1 v^llmgv, Bitnnta Bboiit tlncn mi In* fNnn Tnnw 
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12 BLANCHE ELLERSLEY. 

We had walked in silence nearly round the little en- 
closure, when a long deep-drawn sigh from my fair 
companion disturbed my reverie. We paused ; but, 
save the broad glistening foliage of the ancient trees 
which overshadowed us, nothing was stirring. A re- 
cently made brier-bound grave was at our feet, without 
stone or other monument to tell who slept ** the long 
sound sleep" below ; but the green turf alone of this 
humble mound recorded volumes. 

I had, perhaps, been predisposed to pensive, not to 
say melancholy, emotions, by the tenor of my previous 
reflections ; but there was a tale for my homeward 
walk, and it was told in such tones of artless tender- 
ness, that might have won human feelings from the 
most selfish, even in his hour of captiousness or glee. 

Poor Blanche Ellersley ! she was left an orphan at 
the age of fourteen, to the care of a widowed aunt. 
Her mother had died just when Blanche could first 
stand alone at that mother's knee; and she was the 
only child of parents who had loved each other with 
singleness of eye and heart : she had, therefore, grown 
up a petted, though not a spoiled girl, under the eye of 
her doting father, the mistress of all, and every body 
around her. Yet, with all this, Blanche was a kind 
meek-spirited, and gentle girl. She saw and understood 
that her father's happiness and hopes centred in her ; 
that all his toils and anxieties were but to secure her 
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welfare : and she returned his goodness with youth's 
true affection. But, as w€ have said before, at fourteen 
years old her remaining parent was taken from her, 
having led his child to the care of his widowed sister, 
and having endowed her with all his worldly goods, 
amounting, perhaps, to some four or five hundred 
pounds. 

Long — long was it ere Blanche's tears had ceased to 
flow for her bereavement; though, if uniform indul- 
gence, if the Ratification of all her whims and wishes, 
almost before they could find expression, could have 
chased away her sorrow, she had little reason to regret 
the home she had lost. Her aunt, Dame Margaret 
Kennedy, was a quiet, staid, and kindly woman, with 
unbounded sympathy, and much good sense ; but, then, 
she had outlived her young desires, and bad forgotten 
their tendency ; and to the glowing Enthusiasm of a 
youthful heart there is something, indefinite indeed, 
but still something, forbidding in the matronly look 
and demeanour. Blanche had been accustomed to 
pour out her whole soul, — her stock of hoarded 
thoughts and fancies — her joyousness and woes, to her 
ever attentive father, in the full confidence that he 
would be interested in all her recitals; and she felt 
that neither the grave, scarce consciously given nods of 
assent, nor the prudent counsels of her aunt, however 
kindly meant, were a substitute for the genuine sym- 
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pathy of the dead and gone. She longed for the com- 
panionship of some heart that could beat as hers beat — 
some eye that could brighten with gladness when hers 
beamed glee : and this alone, — though this was all-in- 
all to her — seemed to be denied her. 

Meanwhile, however, time rolled on, and grew into 
years around her : and by the time she had attained 
her seventeenth year, Blanche EUersley had expanded, 
in the estimation of all who knew her, into blooming 
womanhood ; fair, graceful, and modest, as the wild 
honeysuckle of her native haunts : and then it was 
that the star of her destiny first began to exert its influ- 
ence. 

Margaret Kenned/ had in early life married a sage 
and prudent Scot, who had left his own land, and his 
kith and kin, to woo the smiles of fortune in the more 
benignant South ; and the usual result of these calcu- 
lating emigrations had awaited him. His industry imd 
frugality had enabled him to secure a competent stock of 
worldly comforts, and some time before his death he 
had settled down upon a little farm in the same parish 
with his wife's friends. Here it was that his widow, with 
the gentle Blanche, now resided ; and hither sometimes 
came his nephew, a young man, who had also quitted 
the North on a speculation of thrift, and who was to be 
benefited, at the widow's death, by the savings of his 
kinsman. 
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We cannot presume to saj whether it was the ripen* 
ing beauties of the orphan maiden that operated upon 
the peregrinations of this commercial tyro, or whether 
anj more sinister views prompted the increasing fre- 
quency of his friendly calls, and earnest inquiries after 
the health of his dear aunt and of his pretty cousin ; 
but certain it is, that as Blanche approached towards 
perfection, and Mistress Kennedy into infirmity and 
age, the visits of the young man were repeated after 
shorter intervab, and his continuance at the cottage 
was ever and apon for a longer period. 

The neighbouring villagers had discovered, perhaps 
long before the parties concerned had suspected such a 
circumstance, that the young Sootsman and Miss El- 
lersley were destined for each other : but, as it was not 
the sort of home-made match which rustics love to 
«ugur from, there was less talk or gossiping about it 
than is usual among those with whom the hopes and 
fears of true love constitute the most powerful excite- 
ments and most important pleasures of life. There 
was something, it was said, about James Kennedy 
which did not speak well for his heart : he was 
reserved, plodding, and down-looking; he seldom 
smiled af the rural jest, and never deigned to partake 
the rural f^te, and romp, and merriment ; besides all 
which, he was considered as being, in some measure, a 
foreigner. And it was a matter of sorrow to the simple 
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cottagers, that tlie unaffected, the generous, gentle- 
hearted Blanche should bestow a thought upon an ob- 
ject so altogether unsuited to^ their wishes, their habits, 
and feelings. 

In Dame Kennedy's mind no ideas relative to this 
subject had ever entered : she felt gratified with the 
attentions of her nephew to herself, and encouraged his 
assiduity in seeking to add to the enjoyments of her 
"dear child," for as such she still continued to re- 
gard her fair ward, and thus, it may be said, was al- 
most fostered a growing attachment between the young 
pair. 

Of James Kennedy (the hero of our narrative,) it 
may be told in passing, that he had seen much of his 
native country, of its lochs, and muirs, and mountains ; 
and that his memory was stored with romantic ballads, 
and with such wild and wizard legends as Scotland 
teems with ; and these he seemed delighted to relate : 
nor must it be omitted, that Blanche Ellersley, to whom 
these tales possessed the gloss of novelty, in addition to 
their intrinsic charms, was an attentive and pleased 
listener. They stole upon her mind like spells, — they 
shed an influence like low, sad music, over all her 
thoughts, and entwined themselves with her very 
being. How eagerly she would catch every word, as 
she strolled with James down the green lanes, or 
through the rich orchards of the neighbourhood ^ or as 
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she sat beside him in the little jasmine-canopied 
porch, at the Dame's cottage door \ 

It may easily be supposed, that under these circum- 
stances, the indifference with which Blanche had once 
witnessed the arrival or departure of her cousin had 
long deserted her, for though, at first, she was con- 
scious, perhaps, of no deeper emotions than those 
which solitude inspired in his absence, yet, by degrees, 
this feeling assumed a more decided and a tenderer 
character. In his presence she began to feel that the 
void which her father's death had left in her affections 
might yet be filled up, and when he was gone, the 
weight of her loneliness was tenfold more oppressive : 
but yet she knew not distinctly whence these varied 
sensations proceeded. Time, howeve'r, '* the revealer 
of secrets," at length disclosed to her the real state of 
her heart ; and the knowledge of this, and of her love 
being fully shared by its object, came as a blessing and 
a source of new existence to her. It was a soothing, 
and a solemn reflection likewise to her aunt, when she 
became aware of it, that when it should please God in 
his good time to call her away, her poor orphan would 
not be left without a comforter and a protector. 

But it would be tasking the patience of our readers 
overmuch to enter into the details of a love affair ', 
it will suffice, therefore, to say, that in course of 
time Blanche EUersley became the happy bride of the 
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down-looking young Seotsman. Those who knew her 
then, thought her the loveliest, the best humoured, best 
natured, of Kent's fair daughters. Happy in the hus- 
band of her choice — so circumstanced as to be beyond 
the dread of poverty, with youth, and health, and 
cheerfulness, to ward off whatever other ills might 
beset her in the devious course of life, how she was 
envied by the village maidens — envied, notwithstand- 
ing the sorrows and prognostications which had arisen 
from her friendly acquaintance with the half-foreign 
Mr. Kennedy ! 

Well, ere Blanche had completed her twenty-first 
year, having then been a wife some eight months, her 
aunt, Mrs. Margaret Kennedy, died. It would be too 
much to say that her husband now became possessed of 
the little farm and property which had been willed to 
him by the deceased Mr. Kennedy ; since he had 
become master of these from the period of his mar- 
riage ; but it may be stated, that one of the first acts of 
absolute ownership was to sell the land, for the purpose 
of increasing his commercial capital, reserving to him- 
self only the tenancy of the cottage, in which he and 
Blanche continued to reside. To his wife, who loved 
the little freehold, and the more, perhaps, that she had 
always been accustomed to consider it as in a manner 
her own, this proceeding occasioned much pain, but she 
spoke little against it; although there were persona 
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wiio averred that iier silence was not to mucii the effect 
of resignation to her husband's will, as dread of the 
consequences of exciting his displeasure by her oppo- 
sition. There began, indeed, at this time to be reports 
currently circulated, that much of the ferrency of 
James Kennedy's love for Blanche had subsided, and 
that he occasionally vented upon her harsh words and 
spleeny appellations : it was even said, that Vforse than 
these had followed his indignation. Reports of this 
kind are, however, generally unworthy of credit. At 
least we know that Blanche still said she was happy, 
and that, in this particular, she had betrayed something 
even like an anxiety to be believed. She might, it is 
true, have looked a shade or two paler, and her dark 
blue eyes somewhat less lustrous ; and she might too 
have grown a little more reserved, and less volatile : 
yet it could not be fairly concluded from these that 
they derived their being and their food from the 
heart's bitterness. The scandal probably arose from 
the fact, that James Kennedy had now less leisure than 
formerly for evening rambles with his wife, or for the 
recital of romance, tales, or poems of love and chivalry. 
Certain it is, however, that the sale of the Stockwell 
farm revived all the . foreboding virulence of the 
country people about them. 

But to enter a little more at large into the feelings 
and prospects of Blanche. Her marriage had been 
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one of pure affection, no sordid or worldly considera- 
tion had ever obtruded itself upon her visions of hap- 
piness. The few she had known of the world's crea- 
tures had been guileless and simple strangers to dupli- 
city themselves, and, therefore, unskilled to warn 
others of its pernicious speciousness, she suspected not 
that she could herself be an object for the wiles of any. 
She had never desired — never thought of the world's 
vanities ; knew nothing whatever of the heart-burnings, 
attendant upon the disputed precedences of rank and 
wealth. She had not even, perhaps, reflected upon 
the fact, that her little fortune was such an acquisition 
as might make her be sought after by worldly-minded, 
selfish men. 

We are not inclined to apostrophize the infatuated 
simplicity and credulity of too trusting hearts ; for ours 
is an unadorned and faithful story. 

Poor Blanche had not long been wedded, ere she 
found that her husband's natural disposition did not 
precisely accord with that assumed in courtship. His 
behaviour to her was cold, and occasionally sullen ; he 
seemed almost entirely engrossed with -trading specu- 
lations, and he was evidently a slavish devotee of the 
too much worshipped Mammon. In the course of his 
now enlarged scale of dealings, however, he suffered 
some rather serious losses ; and, perhaps, Blanche waa 
not altogether sorry for this, as she entertained some 
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hopes that it might make him less eager in his pursuits 
of gain. But, alas ! how little did she understand the 
propensities of the fortune-hunter, with what dogged 
obstinacy he will venture for gold, still increasing the 
value of his stakes as he becomes a loser, until he is at 
last prepared to ingulf soul and body, in a chance of 
retrieving the beloved treasure which has for a time 
eluded his grasp. 

James Kennedy, it is true, was a calculator, and a 
keen one ; he was not easily to be overreached by 
Others; but avarice was his ruling passion, and this 
vice frequently overreaches itself. He had engaged in 
some pretty extensive contraband dealings, and having 
experienced the extent of profit these dealings are ca- 
pable of producing when successfully conducted, his 
whetted appetite was insatiable. But failure followed 
upon failure, and loss upon loss ; and this still further 
soured his temper. He grew morose and sullen, and, 
by rapid strides, sunk into savageness and brutality. 
Poor Blanche I that one so gentle and amiable, so timid 
and kind, so formed for the exercise of tender sensi- 
bility and placid affection, should ever have been the 
butt of a disappointed schemer's wrath ! 

Bitter — very bitter, were Blanche's lonely feelings, 
and she was now left much alone to indulge them. 
She bebame haunted by the memory of the past, with 
its bright but delusive visions : these visited her in her 
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hours of gloomy solitude , and contrasted vividly, but 
mournfully, with her blighted hopes. Thoughts of her 
dead father's fondness, of her aunt's kind affection, of 
what her mind had pictured to her of a life of serene, 
unruffled happiness, passed in the society of one to 
whom she would be every thing, and whose character 
was of the same quiet, unobtrusive nature as her own, 
were ever present with her ; and these served but to 
increase the depth of that darkness, which was now 
thickly gathering round her. She' had eVen learned to 
/ear him, whose presence should have diffused only 
joy and unfading happiness. No wonder then that her 
altered mien and conduct should have become the 
subject of remark in the neighbourhood. As, however, 
none knew with certainty the cause of her being 
changed, so none knew the extent of her mental 
abstraction and anguish. She strove, as has been 
said, to appear happy, and, when reminded of her 
altered looks, she constantly averred that she felt so. 
But her eye and her tongue told not always the same 
tale ; and those who saw and conversed with her were 
rather inclined to credit the former than the latter, for 
her long dark lashes but too often failed to restrain the 
moisture which suffused them, from gathering to a 
pearly bead, and rushing unbidden down her suddenly 
flashed and hectic cheek ; and her voice became too 
tremulous and many-toned, to convey the same in-v 
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telligence to the heart which it invariably did to the 
ear. 

The fact was that Blanche had awakened from her 
pleasant dreams, and found that, notwithstanding her 
loYO-fraught, happy marriage, she was still a lonely 
orphan, in a cold unprincipled world ! Whole weeks 
would sometimes pass in which James Kennedy visited 
not his home, and often without her knowing whither 
he had gone, or wherefore he was away; and yet, 
when he did return, she dared not question the pro* 
priety of his conduct. At length, after a more than 
usually long absence, a report reached her that his 
name had appeared in the newspapers among the list 
of bankrupts, coupled with more than ordinary suspi- 
cions of fraud ; and of the truth of this poor Blanche 
was not long left in doubt. The harpies of the law 
were soon sent to take possession of his goods in the 
country ; and Blanche's cap of affliction was full, to 
overflowing. But still she vented not her griefi in idle 
exclamation; her wan cheek and sunken eye alone 
betrayed the deep misery which rankled in her heart. 
Once or twice she certainly did express a wish— can 
anxiety for James's presence ; ^* Feeling assured," she 
said, " that he would be able to dissipate these troubles, 
which must have originated from some mistake." She 
fondly deemed that, unkind as he was at times, her hus- 
band would not wilfully have left her to struggle alone 
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through such distresses as had tiow befallen them, and 
that he was too wary to have risked the forfeiture of 
name imd credit, without, as she could perceive, any- 
actual necessity, or remunerating object. 

In ransacking the papers and accounts of the bank- 
rupt, a small casket, containing merely private letters 
and memoranda, was found in his bureau, which being 
unavailable as property, was handed over to his wife. 
Scarce conscious of what she did, or why, Blanche 
retired to her own room to examine its contents. She 
had never before seen the papers which it held, but as 
their perusal offered some relief from the tedium of her 
own reflections, she sat down to examine -them with 
some eagerness. As she proceeded with her task her 
attention became riveted. She read them again and 
again ; sat alone in her chamber till midnight, and still 
gazed on them till lef% in darkness by the extinction of 
her wasted taper ; but even then, though the'^night was 
a cold and boisterous one, she went not to her bed. 
The dawn found her in the same position she had 
assumed on the preceding evening ; and again revealed 
to her that the existence of that casket and its contents 
was not the creation of a dream — was not the mere 
fantasy of her bewildered imagination. She stirred Act 
from her seat till aroused by the earnest queries of a 
damsel, kept as a domestic, afler her health ; and then 
it became apparent that her sentient cord had snapped 
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fi)r ever ; and that her pure, her radiant intelligence of 
mind had departed, and that with her all was wreck, 
or utter vacancy. 

It was soon ascertained that he to whom she had de- 
voted heart and soul, — he for whose happiness her 
every prayer had been breathed, for whose gratification 
her every effort had been exerted, had wooed but to 
betray her — had won, but to obtain her little treasure, 
then fling her, like a worthless thing, away. Oh ! 
that man should thus degrade his Maker's image, that 
what the heart sickens with loathing at the mere recital 
of, should yet be a common occurrence in daily life ! 

The history of the casket is soon told, James Ken- 
nedy had, it appeared, loved, — if that sacred term may 
be profaned by its application to such sensations as his, 
— loved, with the undying fervency of first love, some 
maiden of his own land ; and had, notwithstanding his 
union with Blanche, still cherished hopes that he 
should one day be able to return, and to redeem his 
plighted troth to make her his. With this impression 
he had carefully concealed his marriage from his own 
friends, and still carried on a correspondence with his 
betrothed, to whom he ever held out his prospects of 
acquiring independent affluence as the cause of his pro- 
tracted absence from her. 

It had at length happened, however, that rumours had 
reached the ears of his Isabel; — such rumours of our 
3 
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proceedings are constantly afloat, one knows not 
through what agency, nor how they travel the long, 
long miles they sometimes wend ; — rumours that 
James Kennedy was wedded to a fair and fortuned 
Southron, and this intelligence, which soon received 
confirmation from innumerahle sources, goaded the un* 
suspecting girl to little short of madness. In the first 
paroxysm of her desperate thirst of revenge for his per- 
fidious defection, and in sheer despite of vanished hopes 
and unrequited love, Isabel linked -her fatowith that of 
one whom she had always hitherto treated with, at 
least, indifference ; thus consummating the bitter 
bondage of soulless wedlock, as a solace for dissi- 
pated dreams of bliss. 

It was at this juncture, that James Kennedy having 
fled from his swindled creditors, returned once more to 
his native town, unconscious that his secret was dis- 
covered, for the purpose of claiming the hand of Isabel. 
He had converted what he could of his stock and effects 
into gold, and with this, and his new intended bride, he 
had designed to emigrate to some far-off land, where 
his infamy might not be known, and where he hoped 
to smother the still small voice of monitory conscience. 
On learning the state of things here, however, and 
knowing the probability of his being pursued, his dis- 
appearance from this quarter was nearly as sudden, as 
had been his unexpected arrival ; nor have we been 
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able to trace his fate any further. On the expiration of 
the term allowed for his surrender, he was in dne form 
proclaimed an outlaw, and his property was ordered for 
sale. 

Of Blanche, it only remains to be said, that they laid 
her in her quiet, humble grave, on the day that her 
homehold hearth passed into the occupation of a 
stranger-tenant. 
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REFLECTIONS ON LIFE. 



-To childhood's ardent gaze 



How bright doth life, untried, untasted, seem ! 

Like some fair velvet lawn, where at each step 

Spring flowers of ev'ry hue, and rich perfume ! 

But as we journey on, how soon the scene 

Shifts into waste — and life is all a wilderness. 

Where are the sunny skies ? — the birds of song 

That breath'd to earth their music stoPn from heaven ? 

Love's witching smile? and Friendship's honied tongue? 

All fled ; and in their place thorns and rude briers 

Obstruct the path, rocks frown, and caverns yawn, 

And on the brow of Nature hangs the curse 

That shadow'd death upon primeval man ! 

Pain and distrust, and thoughts both dark and wild. 

Beset us at each turn ; and when with weariness, 

Heart-sick, we fain would backward trace our way. 

Time, like the Angel with the flaming sword. 

Bars regress to the Eden we have left. 

And points the wanderer to his home — the grave ! 

W. H. 
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THE SUMMONS, 

BT JOHIT CLARE, 
^i^Aor ^ the " Rurtd Muit," ^t 



»Go^ 



UpsQ iL thank Lcrae errunT 

Ftiir not to tpuch tlie best^ 

Tbe truth ahnil bo tby wiLmint"— SftrmTOTt 

'TwAS once apon a ct^rlain ttme. 

No itiatt*>r where or when, 
For sure es e'er that time hath been, 

That lime a hall be again, 
A strange old man he went ahoyt. 

And rteqiiaintaaec claimed with all, 
And wheresoo'eT hm errand led, 

On ptHir and rich would call. 

He looked into a Tillage, where 

The people were but few, — 
They went to church the year ahout. 

Yet none hi a presence knew. 
Both young and old he njet, but none 

Would treat him with respect, 
So he waied wroth againat the prleit 

ThuB their morals to negloei. 
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And this meddlesome old man 

Went the parsonage to find, 
When he heard a drunken voice 

In a rude house close behind ; 
One, to loose his rusty joints, 

Would have had him danced, and one 
Held a foaming flagon up, 

As his strength seemed nearly gone. 

He shook his head, and passed, 

But revenge was in his eye. 
To think such strife should be allowed. 

And the parson living by ; 
So he looked his summons out, 

And be never rang the bell, 
When he rudely entered in 

Where this man of God did dwell. 



The priest had dined, and drank. 

And to prove his village power, 
No soul was e'er admitted 

Till he had slept his usual hour ; 
But in this old man went. 

And full angrily he spoke. 
While the priest, disturbed, got mighty Texed, 

When he found, himself awoke. 
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And to mark the rude old man 

Ne'er so much as touch his hat, 
While his reverence talked of manners, 

And the stocks, to teach him that ; 
And bis wrath the more increased, 

When the Qld man, rude of speech, 
Confessed he knew the village. 

Yet had never heard htm preach ! 

And he called the old man rogue, 

Though he'd never proved him one : 
But the parson own'd three livings. 

And the old man hadn't one : — 
Though his hair was thin and gray, 

Age met with no respect. 
So the old man he waxed wroth in turn, 

To witness this neglect. 

^* Presumptuous priest !" said he, 

** You preach and practise not. 
Read this, it is for thee — " 

Scarce the priest one line had read, 
Ere he tried to ring the bell. 

And then for help to call. 
But neither strength, nor voice remained. 

To ring, or speak at all. 
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And the old man laughed aloud 

When he saw him try to pray, 
For he knew it was the first attempt 

Without book many a day ; 
And he laughed more loudly still, 

To see the altered plan, 
For the priest to whom the village bowed, 

Bowed low to that old man. 

Then he sought Want*s hut, and found 

A sick widow on her seat, 
With a cruise of water by her side. 

And a crust too hard to eat ; 
And he marvelled much to find 

That Charity's warm core. 
Long as it had been preached at church, 

Had never reached her door. 
Though the parson's was the next but one ; 

And he marvelled much the more. 

Though his heart was smitten now. 

To view the poor's distress. 
He looked out for the magistrate 

A summons of redress. 
He soon was in the justice hall. 

Though no quorum seat had he. 
With not so much as by your leave — 

What a bold man he should be ! 
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One magistrate he frowned, 

When he saw the old man stand 
With his hat upon his head, 

And a summons in his hand ; 
And he answered him in wrath, 

'* You vagrant vile," said he, 
And coughed for rage : — " Dares any one 

Send summonses to me ?" - 



'* Yes," said the bold old man, 

(« Though IVe neither place nor pelf, 
I know you make men keep the laws, 

And break them all yourself.'* 
'Twas truth, indeed — the man of laws 

Into lawless passions ran. 
And to send the rude old man to jail, 

He his mittimus began. 

'* Stay, read thy summons first." 

Was the old man's bold command, 
And the magistrate he turned to frown, 

But the pen dropped from his hand ; 
And the old man laughed aloud. 

To see his passions fail. 
And thought how weak a knave to write 

An honest man to jail. 
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" Turn the wind another way, • 

Stop the tide— the tempeBt still, 
But never,'* cried the bold old man, 

"Think to dispute my will.'* 
Then he strided from the hall. 

And smiling, shook his head. 
To see the man of power and law 

Led like a child to bed. 



Then the old man sought the city, 

For his work was never o'er. 
And summonses were left almost 

At every other door. 
The rich man with his titles, 

The labourer with none, 
Were served, for bribes from that old man 

Were never bought or won. 

At a most unwelcome season 

On a lady he did call. 
As she sat before her minior, 

Making ready for a ball. 
She seemed to scorn his errand. 

But in spite of her array. 
Beauty fled its painted shadow, 

And her cheeks chill'd into clay. 
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Then he sought a splendid mansion, 

And, i' faith ! was rated well, 
'Cause he rang, and waited not 

For the answer of the bell : 
But he kept his summons up, 

And in further quest he went. 
For the lord was making speeches 

In an ancient parliament. 

The lackey clothed in lace. 

Sneered with disdainful eye. 
When the old man said he'd seek him, 

For he thought he told a lie : 
An insolent old man ! 

Who could think he had the face 
To go, without a title, on 

Commission to his grace ? 

Yet to parliament he went. 

Nor admission sought to win ; 
He cared not for the house's rules. 

Nor fashions not a pin ; 
Though they frowned from either side. 

And the great lord stopp'd his speech 
To say, the rude old man 

In their rules had made a breach. 
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But the old man showed his summons. 

And that lord fell at his feet, 
And parliament that instant saw 

The stranger take his seat. 
He took the seat and said, 

That some lied like evil elves, 
And by wishing well their country 

They only meant themselves. 



Now the old man sought a palace. 

Unassisted and alone, 
And etiquette, with all its pomp. 

Fell like a rotten stone. 
In vain tliey taught him homage — 

In vain they deemed him bold. 
Just like a flood he rushed along, 

Though a feeble man, and old. 

'* God save the king,'* said every voice. 

As first in their esteem. 
But the old man laughed at such a choice, 

And called himself supreme. 
Though the king was on his throne. 

Decked in the robes of state, 
He seemed no more to that old man 

Than the porter at the gate. 
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For he up and showed his summons, 

And, alack and well-a-day ! 
The throne was all a nothing, then. 

The mighty naught but clay. 
** Treason !" they would have said, but all 

That moment gasped for breaCth, 
For the stranger's mask fell from his face. 

And the old man's name was — ^Dxath. 
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PORTRAIT OF UGO FOSCOLO. 

BT HIMSELF. 

A furrow'd brow, intent and deep sunk eyes, 

Fair hair, lean cheeks, are mine, and aspect bold ; 
The proud quick lip, where seldom smiles arise, 

Bent head and fine form'd neck, breast rough and 
cold. 
Limbs well composed ; simple in dress, yet choice : 

Swift or to move, act, think, or thoughts unfold. 
Temperate, firm, kind, unused to flattering lies, 

Adverse to th* world, adverse to me of old. 
Ofttimes alone and mournful. Evermore 

Most pensive — all unmoved by hope or fear : 
By shame made timid, and by anger brave. — 
My subtle reason speaks : but, ah ! I rave, 

'Twizt vice and virtue, hardly know to steer : 
Death may for me have fam x and rest in store. 

M.S 
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A SLl.EPING cm l.w 

f\ <oftly Uead, breathe gently now ; 
I -udely from its slumbers bright 
:ng dreamer. O'er its sunny brcjw 
i>iir« -eyed iKnorence, an^l ^ee what light 
.pie all its face, as if a x'iht 
•.. 'i^auty stirred it'* lit • ^ *'\ t, 
r nglit being whispcu'd ., 

'tthed a spell around '• \'«'' . • :»?ri 
- ••»nd mother's bosom, v\ .'. J »».. ; M,ve 

p devotion towards thee r i): . Btiong 
. are her feeling>, a«jwilb l»':^;n d 
'i\cued notes, she Il.1Is the< v\ i* • a Fong, 
«i with her hand upon her check, 
.^ in tears, and proud, and yet so meek. 

C. 
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ON A SLEEPING ^HILD. 

Softly, oh, soiUy tread, breathe gently now ; 

• Recall not rudely from its slambers bright 
The fkir young dreamer. 0*er its sunny brow 

Floats pure-eyed innocence, and see what light 
Smiles dimple all its face, as if a sight 

Of radiant beauty stirred its little heart, 
Or some bright being whispered words of love, 

And breathed a spell around it. What can part 
From the fond mother's bosom, what may prove 

Her deep devotion towards thee ? Oh ! strong 
And holy are her feelings, as with hushed 

And softened notes, she lulls thee with a song. 
And gazes with her hand upon her cheek, 

Smiling in tears, and proud, and yet so meek. 

C. 
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^ STale. 

BY THE AUTHORESS OF <* WOMAN'S LOTE." 

The 8un had set, but the summer twilight wais yet 
lingering on the waters of a small river on the east coast 
of Angusshire, when Lissy Davis, a woman known in 
the neighbourhood as the associate of a gang of gypsies, 
and suspected to be half a maniac, appeared standing 
beside the stream. The remnant of a dusky red cloak 
was drawn around her shoulders, from beneath which a 
tattered petticoat descended to her bare feet. Her 
haggard features spoke despair, and as she wrung her 
hands, and raised her eyes to the calm heavens, it seemed 
as if her spirit were appealing for mercy, ere it rushed 
upon destruction. Her desperate purpose, if such she 
entertained, was arrested by the approach of a man of 
distinguished appearance, who, however, passed on 
without noticing her. With the rapidity of light she 
followed him and implored his compassion. There 
was an air of abstraction about the stranger that showed 
his mind was absorbed in thought, and he kept on his 
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way withoat heeding the supplication addressed to him. 
Oppressed by the heat, he took off his hat, wiped his 
brow, and walked with his head uncovered. Lissy 
started ; her hollow and cadayerous cheek flushed, and 
her sinewy throat showed the convulsions of hysteric 
emotion. 

" You will not hear me," she cried with a tone of 
voice in which she had not hitherto spoken. *'But 
there is a voice you must hear. How shall you answer 
when on the last day it calls, Paul Allerton ?" 

The stranger stopped, as a machine when the spring 
snaps : then, for the first time, casting his eyes on his 
companion, he asked her who she was ? 

" 'Tis a question you may well ask," was her reply, 
'^ and the mother that bore me fail to answer. Once, 
the more my sorrow, I had a comely form, — find you 
any trace of it in this anatomy ?** As she spoke, she 
flung back her tattered mantle. '* I had a smooth brow 
and dark ringlets, — seek them in this wrinkled front 
and these scant grey hairs " 

" Woman !" interrupted Allerton, painfully touched 
by the pathos of her tone, " if you be miserable, and 
your purpose is to seek sympathy, you have found a 
meet companion ; but what shall it avail you ? — here is 
gold — 'tis said to heal most ills, and it may thine. But 
one word more, — how came you to know my name?" 

The woman drew herself up to her extreme height, 
4 
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Standing with her arms folded as if in proud recollection. 
Her expressive silence riveted his attention ; his coun- 
tenance changed as he contemplated her : his brow con- 
tracted — his cheek paled — he drew bis breath quickly, 
and at length exclaimed : <* Can it be possible !" 

*< Aye, can it be possible !*' she repeated in a tone of 
bitter reproach and blended irony, *' can it be possible 
that this wretch — squalid, wasted, almost mad — was 
once Lissy Davis of Easingwold, — she that gave you 
the first love of her heart — left, for you, the peace and 
innocence of her home, — earned by it desertion and 
despair ! In beggary and abandonment she reared the 
child she bore yon ; but that child is now " 

" What of that child ?" he exclaimed, as partly from 
exhaustion and partly from emotion Lissy 's voice failed. 

" Why, another villain, like unto her father, has be- 
trayed that child, and another offspring of sin, and 
shame, and sorrow^ is now coming into the world j and 
its miserable mother has not bread for herself, nor a 
blanket for her babe. I have been seeking it night and 
day— in vain. God forgive me ! I then thought to seek 
death, when you appeared, and I resolved to make one 
more trial for pity—little guessing you to be the first love 
of my youth— the false father of my child— the grand- 
sire of her child — the parent of sin-born generations !" 

Allerton cowered before the energy, the almost ma- 
jesty of her bearing. 
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<* Lead on/' he cried, without daring to meet her gaze, 
"lead on." 

" Whither ?" she inquired. 

<' For the nearest medical aid," he cried, <* and then 
to your home." 

The evident agony in which the last words were ut- 
tered, made a momentary appeal to Lissy's heart ; but 
she checked the emotion, and making a sign to Allerton 
to follow, strode away. Having procured the attend- 
ance of a surgeon, Lissy next proceeded to guide him and 
Allerton to her habitation . This was strangely in keep- 
ing with her appearance ; the place of her abode was a 
cave, being the natural excavation in a rock on the sea 
shore. At high tide the mouth of this cavern was par- 
tially overflowed, rendering egress or regress impossi- 
ble ; but so peculiar was the construction of the entrance, 
that no water penetrated the cave. 

Allerton listened in seeming attention to his prosing 
companion at his side, but his eyes were fixed on the tall 
form of Lissy, seen distinctly in the moonlight, as she 
walked on as their guide ; and he was aroused irom a 
harrowing review of the past, only by her shriek. 

"The waters! the waters!" she exclaimed. Aller- 
ton was now made to understand the circumstances con- 
nected with her abode; he asked when the waters 
would fall. He heard with horror the interval that 
must elapse, while the unmoved man of medicine pro- 
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posed returning to the town, observing that possibly 
there might he no occasion for his aid, since he had 
heard that the miserable wretches inhabiting that place 
were usually able, in such cases, to assist each other. 

Lissy fixed on him a look of malignant ferocity. — 
'^Merciless man!" she exclaimed, *' Heaven help the 
wretches that depend on you for aid. But your house 
has neither bairn nor blessing, and ne^er may it, if when 
these waters sink, you be not here to the succour of my 
child." 

" Stay, sir," cried AUerton, "any attention you devote 
here shall be amply remunerated ; but from a stranger 
some earnest is necessary," he continued, drawing forth 
his purse from which he took a gold piece, and presented 
it to the surgeon. 

" Have you not heard," said Lissy with a scowl, aa 
if she grudged the coin, " that there are two bad pay- 
masters, those who never pay at all, and those that pay 
beforehand." 

The man, without heeding her, pocketed the fee, pro- 
mised to be in attendance the moment circumstances 
permitted, and tleparted. 

"And is it here you live, Lissy .^" cried Allerton, 
when they were alone. 

"Even here." 

" Great heaven ! I cannot imagine how you can exist 
in such a place," he added. 
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^*' And you have as little cared," she replied ; ^* the full 
stomach feels not for the famished — the well housed 
heed not for the houseless. Your dainty lady, Paul 
Allerton, would scorn your first love, Lissy Davis; but 
let her have a care that Lissy does not make scorn of 
her. This is not the first time we have met in Scotland, 
Paul Allerton, you mind the when and the how. By 
the law of this land," she continued, energetically strik- 
ing the ground with her foot, '' / am your wife ! You 
have called me by that name, and those yet live that 
can remember and prove it. Here in the face of 
Heaven," she added, grasping his arm, " I claim you — 
not from love," and the echoes answered her wild laugh. 
** No," she resumed, " when the lamp lacks oil, it goes 
out — ^but revenge never dies !" 

Allerton shrunk from her grasp, and while Lissy 
looked up, as if asking justice and mercy, he looked 
down as hoping neither. He remembered — too well 
he remembered the time, when he had brought Lissy 
Davis, then a young and beautiful girl, across the 
Tweed ; and, to spare her feelings, had called her, that 
which she was not, — his bride. 

** Lissy," cried her betrayer, "foul was the wrong 
I did you — forgiveness of Heaven or you, I merit not. 
But what will it purpose you to afflict the innocent — 
those that never injured you, or injured you uncon- 
sciously ? Plunge not a high-bom lady, the heir of a 
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proad name, into shame, rob not her child of her heri 
tage. I will" 

" Paul . Allerton !" she interrupted with a tone that 
spoke determination, and a calm that covered secret 
rage. " You found me, not with a proud, but with a 
pure name ; you blighted it — you did worse, you left 
me to become even more infamous than you had made 
me. I will deal as I have been dealt by. The distinc- 
tions between man and man are of man's making" 

" Tell me," again impatiently interrupted Allerton, 
** what I shall do, and I will do it, so you spare me 
from bringing disgrace and discord to my fireside." 

Lissy's eyes flashed fire. '*You brought shame 
and desolation to my father's — why should I spare 
yours? A heart's a heart, whether it beat in the 
breast of a loon or a laird ; and when a right is to be 
done, you are not to consider whether it be for one or 
the other." 

In such discourse passed the time, till the receding 
waters left the entrance to the cavern firee. They 
passed round the abutment of the rock and entered a 
winding passage, which at first rose, and afterwards 
curved downwards/ When they had proceeded some 
distance, they came to a place where a boy was kin- 
dling a fire ; he looked up on their approach, and show- 
ed the swart intelligent countenance peculiar to the 
gypsey. Lissy asked him some question, but the 
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boy, absorbed in gazing at Allerton, did not answer 
ber. 

On first entering the caye all appeared dark; but 
gradually a« Allerton's eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom, he perceived he was in a place of considerable 
extent. In one corner, by the dim light of a smoky 
lamp, he saw a low pallet, from beside which an old 
woman rose. She and Lissy spoke awhile together in 
whispers, when the latter approached the miserable 
bed. His eyes followed her, and he discerned a young 
girl lying as if in the first repose of death, when it has 
chilled, not chased, the beauty of life. On a low mur- 
mur from Lissy, the young creature opened her eyes, — 
they were as calmly beautiful as ever met the light. 

*^ Ye ha' been lang awa', mither," she cried, ^* a sair 
trial has been mine ; but I hae my reward :'* and put- 
ting down the bed clothes, if such they might be term- 
ed, showed a new-born babe asleep upon her arm. 
'^ How he sleeps," she continued, contemplating the 
infant, *^ an sa soon as he is to lose his mither !" 

** How ye talk, Alice," cried Lissy, now somewhat 
adopting the Scottish accent, " I hope ye will lay the 
turf over me, — an ye know Canny Mauusy has promised 
me I shall count threescore and ten, and I am far fra' 
that, my bonny bird." 

" It maunna be," cried the gentle girl, closing her 
fiyes to shut in the tears. *^ But, mither, let them put 
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neither turf, nor head-stane over me. Just let 'em gie 
me to the waters ; for on the great day the angel of 
judgment will find me as weel in the deep sea, as in the 
dry land.*' 

Her tears now flowed like rain, — Lissy turned aside 
to hide her own. 

^* Dinna greet, mither, dinna greet : ye hae a lang 

life afore ye, ma' it be happier than " her broken 

voice suddenly ceased, but in a moment or two she 
added, — " Luve my bairn, luve him the mair that there 
will be nane other to luve him." And the dying 
speaker pressed the babe still closer to her bo- 
som. 

Lissy kissed them both ; and now, as if first recol- 
lecting Allerton, she, with an expressive look, beckon- 
ed him to approach. Alice looked up at him. **l8 it 
a minister ?'* she asked. 

"No," cried her father, kneeling down beside her, 
" but one anxious to administer to you every comfort." 
Bending over her, he perceived that this "desert lily," 
that had bloomed to fade unseen, was all that Lissy had 
once been ; and the feelings that shook him wrung 
tears from his eyes, which fell upon the sleeping little 
one. 

" Gie him not sa bitter a baptism, sir," cried the 
young mother, wiping the soft brow of her babe. " No 
smile ha' welcomed him yet ; but, puir lamb, there ba* 
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been tears in plenty. Ma' he shed the fewer himsel. 
O, sir ! I would ye were a minister." 

'* I will procure you one, my child," cried Atlerton. 
** Is there," he added, looking at Lissy, '* any one here, 
that I can send to Montrose ?" 

^* Mither," eagerly exclaimed Alice, *' Canna Jock 
go ? Let me see my child baptized — my spirit will tar- 
ry till then." 

Jock, the boy already named, appeared, though how 
he had been summoned Allerton knew not, for Lissy 
had not stirred ; he could therefore only conclude that 
there were other persons in the remoter parts of the 
cave, by some of whom the lad had been called. Al- 
lerton took a letter from his pocket, and tearing off the 
envelope, wrote a few lines with a pencil, gave the 
paper with some money to the boy, instructing him 
where to procure a horse, and enjoined him to make 
all possible speed. 

The minister to whom Allerton sent was his particu- 
lar friend ; he was not without further views, (so much 
was Allerton a man of the world,) than gratifying the 
wishes of the dying Alice. He felt his situation in- 
creasingly painful, and one in which he wanted sup- 
port and assistance. Lissy sat opposite to him, rocking 
backwards and forwards with no kindly aspect. The 
momentary soAening she had experienced, as she saw 
him weep over her child, passed away, and the vindic- 
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live feelings she had so long cherished recurred. Ha- 
tred, the fruit of bitter suffering, cankered her heart. 
Her mind, aroused to recollection, contrasted her for- 
mer fame and present infamy, her early beauty and 
premature decrepitude ; while the presence of the au- 
thor of her injuries, touched only by the hand of time, 
and that not rudely ; invested with the evidence of 
opulence, that he so ill deserved, gave relentleasnesB 
to her feelings and their expression. 

Allerton could not guess what period of time had 
elapsed, when the sound of strange footsteps were heard 
entering the cave. He saw in the distant and indis- 
tinct gloom three persons approach, but only one of 
them advanced to the bed on which Alice lay, that one 
was the surgeon. Lissy rose as she recognized him, 
and her brow darkened with an unforgiving scowl. She 
reached a lamp, and held it so as to enable him to view 
his patient, shading the light with her hand lest the 
glare might affect the sleeping Alice. 

At this moment Allerton slipped back to contemplate 
the countenance of Lissy. Her eyes were fixed upon 
the surgeon with a wild ferocity, her lips moved as if 
muttering curses. The man of physic slowly raised 
himself from the stooping position he had taken, and 
said in a low voice, '* The child is dead." 

These whispered words seemed to act like the last 
• trump on the young mother, she started up, lifted the 
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little corse, looked upon it, and uttered a piercing 
shriek. 

*' O my ^airn, my bairn,— cold, cold and pale !" she 
at length exclaimed, with broken and interrupted ac- 
cents, I had hoped to see your baptism — ^now I maun 
see your burying. Na, na, we will be buried together 
in the wide waters that ha' ta'en from us a' that lo'd 
us best." 

For a few minutes she wept in silence, then looking 
up to Lissy, who was kneeling beside her, she spoke 
with a firmer tone. 

« Mither, ye ha' a strong heart, an' ye will need it. 
Bid them bind this babe upon my bosom, an' by next 
tide, for then I shall be cold as this, gie us your tears, 
your blessings, and your prayers, and let them cast us 
into the sea. And if, some day, he comes to you — he 
that you tore me fra' — tell him, mither, that Alice never 
lo'd ony ither ; that she minded all he said of his proud 
mither and his priestly father; an' that she never 
blamed him, but wad ha' bided wi' a leal heart his 
coming back from the far land, whither they wad ha* 
him gang. But as life were na' granted me, that it was 
sweeter to sleep in the deep waters o'er which his ship 
went, than on the land where we were never to meet 
more." 

A burst of uncontrollable anguish followed those 
simple words — not from Alice, nor from her mother ; 
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not from Allerton, nor his friend ; but from that friend'i 
son, who had accompanied his father in his visit to the 
caye, unconscious that he should find the poor girl, 
who, spite of the difference of their conditions, he had 
loved ; and whose ruin he had resolved to repair, when 
the jealous vigilance of parents, on both sides, had 
snatched her from his power. Rushing forward, he 
clasped Alice in his arms, uttering wild expressions of 
fondness, and appeals for forgiveness. He was unan- 
swered — alas! he was unheard, — the thread of life 
which the suffering of the last few months had spun so 
fine — snapped at the sound of his voice, — and Alice 
breathed her last upon his bosom. 

Deep and awful was the silence that followed on the 
discovery of her death — the young lover yet held her 
strained to his breast ; but the fair arm, that in the mo- 
ment of expiring life had clasped his neck, now hung 
down cold and nerveless ; the young head, with its 
pale beautiful face, and dishevelled hair, sunk back — 
while Lissy and the aged clergyman stood in expressive 
sorrow, gazing on the youthful victim and her lover, 
who looked scarcely more vital than the breathless 
form he held. 

A rush of sudden foptsteps close by Lissy made her 
turn — Allerton stood beside her. The few last hours 
had made a change in his aspect, that even touched the 
heart that had learned to abhor him.; but his friend 
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gazed on his convulsed features .with the deepest sym- 
pathy. 

" Allerton," he cried, " Why did you call me hither ? 
What can I do for you — for these ?" 

'' For me nothing — for these, all that benevolence like 
yours will prompt, and can administer. Bid your son 
earn pardon by penitence; his crime has been great; 
but less than mine, who left the creature unto whom I 
gave life without provision or protection — give her 
and her sinless babe all they now ask — a grave : Lissy," 
he continued, *'in the presence of all here assembled, 
I acknowledge the deep wrong I did you, and kneel to 
you for pardon." 

Lissy looked down upon the prostrate man with an 
eye of stern severity ; then glancing to the pale dead, 
that had been laid back upon the straw pallet, she ex- 
claimed : — 

"When you have proved twenty years of bitter 
scorn and biting want ; when you have wandered in 
vileness and vagrancy ; when you have a hopeless 
heart, and a childless hearth, then you will have 
earned Lissy's pardon, tiU then shall her curse cling 
to you — the betrayer — the destroyer of her peace 
and innocence ; the dark doer of all this deadly 
work !" 

Allerton started on his feet as her hand was raised to 
spurn him ; he rushed from the cavern. For a moment 
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his friend, bewildered and at a loss, hesitated, the next 
he pursued him — h was too late. He had rushed forth 
with the frenzy of a maniac, gained the verge of the 
rock that overhung the sea, and with one plunge sought 
oblivion in its bosom. 
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THE GLEANER. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF ** 8TRAT FL0WXR8,*' ** THE ORACLE 
OF FLOWERS," ETC., ETC. 

** And she went, and came, and gleaned in the field after the re^Mra.'* 

Ruth, Chap. ii. r. 3. 

She stands amid the Autumn corn. 

Like a flower amid the wild ; 
Her garb that of the lowly bom — 

Her features sweetly mild ', 
Yet on them is a cloud of care, 
As though Love's darkness and despair 

Were on the forest child ; 
Or doth some other grief impart. 
Fair girl, its cold pang to thy heart ? 

Come tell me, why that look of care. 

That meditative brow ; 
Sorrow was made for things less fair — 

Less beautiful than thou. 
Come tell me, are thy thoughts with one, 
Wandering with whom at »*set of sun,*' 

You plighted love*s first vow ? 
And hath he play'd a traitor's part. 
By trifling with that trusting heart ? 
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Or doth chill poverty subdue 

The joyous thoughts of youth, 
And Fancy throw no witching hue 

On the stern face of Truth ; 
And Labour, at the break of day. 
Call thee to the far field away, 

To glean for food — like Ruth ? 
And, like hers, doth thy mother fast 
Until thy hour of labour's past? 

Should it be blighted love that preys. 

Fair girl, on thy young heart. 
Oh, may Hope's brightly beaming ray 

Consoling thoughts impart. 
To gild again thy girlhood's hours — 
To brighten up Love's drooping flowers, 

With hues that ne'er depart ; 
And give thy cheek its wonted bloom, 
And thy fair brow's lost light relume. 

Should it be poverty that throws 

O'er thee her mantle chill. 
Remember Ruth, when full of woes, 

Hope lingered with her still ; 
And He, whose edict did ordain 
The time to sow and reap the grain, 
Brought her through every ill ; — 
And thou wilt reap, thy troubles past, 
A harvest of rich joys at last ! 
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B7 MISS M. L. BEEYOR. 

" Mt lodgings," continued Master Pierce the Pack- 
man, to his gaping auditors, who had teazed him for a 
story, — to wit, his landlady, the widow, and her two 

daughters, — " My lodgings in the ancient City of N 

did not, I confess, please me particularly : — I had been 
in others cleaner, more airy, commodious, and altoge- 
ther more comfortable, but having taken them on a 
pinch, and only for three weeks, complaint was idle. 
Besides, I was then a very poor lad, travelling on' an- 
other's account, not my own, and durst not exceed, in 
hiring or purchasing luxuries, the spare sum allowed 
me by my master for board and lodging in the various 
.towns I had occasion to visit. Perhaps, ladies, you are . 
curious to know in what sort of place I found myself? 
In truth I was cheated, and as I had little doubt after- 
wards — purposely too. The room which I originally 
hired of a woman who ostensibly kept a sort of 
small peddling shop for second-hand furniture, &ic., 
was, th9Sgh small, light and neat, and had a window 
looking into the street. Opposite to, and separated 
6 
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from it but by a narrow passage, was the shop — a com- 
plete lumber-room — the common sitting apartment, the 
kitchen, mine hostess's^chamber and a few others were 
situated on either side this passage, which was long, 
very narrow, as I have observed, and exceedingly 
gloomy, being only lighted at one end by the street 
door which opened from it, and at the other, by a back 
door rudely glazed at the top, and which opened into 
the little court-yard, round which were ranged the do- 
mestic offices. On the afternoon of the day when I 

arrived at N , having merely trespassed upon the 

time and larder of Mrs. Hanson for a couple of eggs 
and a glass of ale, I sallied forth to take a peep at the 
city, leaving my pack safely lodged in my new room, 
of which I locked the door, and took the key away 
with me in my pocket. I did not return to Mrs. Han- 
son's till after dark, when her family party were as- 
sembled, which consisted of herself, a ruffian son, an 
old serving man whose appearance pleased me not, 
and a couple of gawky, saucy, slatternly maids, one, I 
presumed, a cook, and the other a dolly drudge of all 
work : these were all at tea when I entered, if so might 
be termed a meal composed of meat, bread, cheese, 
water-gruel, beer, and spirits, — an ill-looking man, and 
a very old woman, also made up the party, and these, 
I was informed, were my fellow-lodgers. I had not till 
this moment heard of such ; and great was my surprise 
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when told I could not have the room which I supposed 
I had engaged, because Mr. Tyler had previously hired 
it, which my landlady had forgotten ; but Mrs. Hanson 
said, if I had no objection to cross the court-yard every 
night for the short period I remained with her, I might 
share Granny Blenkinsop's chamber over the wash- 
house, which contained two or three beds, and that her 
Bdsids, and an old man, Thomas Spinks, would be near 
me. This proposition, shocking no doubt to the deli- 
cacy of those who are in circumstances to abide by its 
dictates, contained in it nothing more objectionable to 
me, (who, poor myself, was accustomed to behold the 
promiscuous herding together of the poor of either 
sex,) than the fail of not having a room to myself, in 
which to stow my pack, filled as it was with my mas- 
ter's property in goods and money. However, as my 
bargain, Mrs. Hanson informed me, was for a bed, not 
a room, a piece of casuistry of which I had not dreamt, 
I felt myself obliged to pocket the affront, and accept 
the bed offered me, had it formed one, in the ward of 
an hospital. So I resigned the key of the best bed-room, 
par excellence, to Mr. Tyler, got my pack again into 
my own custody, in spite of his civil assurances that it 
would be quite safe in his chamber, would not incom- 
mode him in the least, and that he was extremely sorry 
to have put me to the slightest inconvenience, dtc. ; but 
I was not raw enough to be imposed on by the sugared 
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words of a sinister looking stranger. The old woman, 
Nelly Blenkinsop, with her red and rheum-dropping 
eyes, ever and anon cast significant glances at me from 
afar, which, poor creature, I then did her the injustice 
to suppose were malignantly intended. The party sat 
late at their refection, which apparently included din- 
ner, tea, and supper in one meal, by the length of time 
it lasted, the quantity and quality of provisions con- 
sumed, and the various petty culinary processes going 
forwards, as toasting cheese and bread, broiling and 
grilling bones and meat, making tea, gruel, and various 
stronger potations with beer and spirits, &c. Boister- 
ous mirth of a very gross description was the order of 
the night, mingled with a profaneness which made my 
flesh creep to hear it ', and glad was I, when at twelve 
o'clock the wicked wassailers broke up, and each re- 
tired to his own dormitory. Mrs. Hanson, Tyler, and 
Tom Spinks, wanted to intoxicate the old woman and 
myself, but we were proof against their endeavours ; 
Nelly, I believe, from real principle, I, from a suspi- 
cion that they wanted to rob me when in a senseless, 
helpless state. My venerable companion now led me 
to the room I was destined to occupy, through the little 
court-yard, which was filled with piles of boxes, crates, 
packing-cases, straw, and matting. The wash-house 
door was closed, but a broken, unsafe ladder gave ac* 
cess to the loft above it, — ^and neither more nor less 
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than a loft was this chamber which had been thrust 
upon me in exchange for Tyler's, at the same cost ; 
bare rafters and planking for the roof— a plaster wall, 
so broken in manj places as to display its skeleton 
laths — two or three props and joists — and a dirty, un- 
even boarding, mis-termed flooring — ^were the general 
features which this miserable hole presented to my dis- 
pleased gaze ; but its particular adjuncts were three 
truckle beds, with appurtenances disgustingly dirty ; a 
great deal of lumber piled up in the recesses formed by 
the sloping abutments of the loft ; (in one of these 
stood a bed ;) two dilapidated chairs, an old chest, a 
three-legged stool, and a clumsy settle, by way of ta- 
ble ; the extreme ugliness and infirmity of my venerap 
ble companion, the melancholy light of the small dimly 
gleaming lantern she carried, and the rain, wind, and 
cold, of a stormy autumnal night, added by no means 
to the comfort of my situation ; but as soon as we had 
fairly entered the loft, the old woman pulled up the 
ladder, took it within, closed the wooden shutter, or 
door, of the dreary roosting.place, and, placing the 
lantern on the settle, said : — 

i« Go — sleep, my lad ; you must be weary with your 
journey ; — ^sleep and I'll watch." 

''And why not sleep too, good mother ?" I asked. 
*< I shall respect you as a graUdmother — and I hope you 
will esteem and confide in me as a grandson." 
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** Child, — I wai — and I was not, thinking of yoo, 
when I said I would watch to-night," replied the old 
woman ; '* to-morrow, if indeed to-morrow arrives for 
either of us, we will change — you shall watch, and I 
will slumber." 

*' But, Granny, what need of watching ?" I inquired ; 
*' can we not both sleep securely in this lonely place , 
which, now that you have drawn in the ladder^ and 
fastened its only door, cannot be entered but by your 
leave ?" 

*' Hish ! hish !" replied the ancient dame, in a low 
tone, and signing me to silence — *' that's more, my poor 
boy, than either you or I are able certainly to tell. 
Come, sit down, and let me have a word with you." 

I obeyed ; and an awful, undefinable feeling possess- 
ed my soul, whilst the shadowy, uncertain light of the 
lantern, half revealed, and half hid the old dame*s 
wrinkled ghastly features, who thus spake : — 

" My child, — I am glad, very glad, in spite of that 
modesty of younger years which hath not yet forsaken 
me, that you are come to companion me in this lonely 
lair; for candour sits upon your youthful brow, and 
kindness dwells in your yet uncorrupted heart, and I 
feel that I may trust you, bereaved as I have long been, 
in my age, of husband, child, friend, and money. In 
this house I have been seven days — but I do not like 
its people, and fain would I take myself away, only that 
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she and her lover Tyler, her old man Spinks, and her 
two dawdles of maids, won't let me go ; I can't think 
why. Perhaps you were right — perhaps you were 
wrong, in taking your pack to-night under your care ; I 
know not yet; I only know that here the Sabbath is 
never regarded, and that my fellow lodger, Anne 
Brown, a pretty, simple country girl, who told me she 
was going to stay here a fortnight, suddenly disappeared, 
some three or four days ago, and I have not heard of 
her since ; she vanished on the night in which they had 
succeeded in intoxicating her — and let this be a warning, 
young man, to you, though, from what I gladly ob- 
served this evening, I hope and believe you do not re- 
quire it. Poor Anne Brown ! all conjectures as to her 
mysterious fate are vain ; and yet I cannot help fancy- 
ing the people of the house contriving her disappear- 
ance, and some how or other turning it to account ; for, 
unless they have some resource apart from that of their 
stagnant trade, I know not how they manage to keep 
the pot boiling. You understand me .^" 

Perfectly, I did not ; but the very ambiguity of the 
poor creature's dark hints, filled me with terror, and I 
looked puzzled. 

"Well," she continued, " may experience, my lad, 
never throw the light upon my words which they could 
bear. I will merely again remark, that Mrs-IHanson 
selU next to nothing — that letting lodgings to the poor 
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is a most unprofitable speculation — ^that Tyler, her lov- 
er, has no trade, that I can discover — that they yet 
intend, ere long, to marry — and that money, therefore, 
they must, by some unknown means, procure." 

»* Still, Granny," I observed, "I see not what this 
has to do with the disappearance of Anne Brown." 

»*Now, the wash-house, as they call it," continued 
Nelly Blenkinsop, as if she had not heard me, "is, you 
know, immediately under this lofi ; but — is it a wash' 
house after all ? It is never open by day — and I would 
not be bound to say for what purpose it may be used. 
By night, on the contrary, business of some sortie trans- 
acted there. On the night at least after Anne Brown's 
disappearance, as I was sitting in this desolate place, 
musing upon it — upon days of sorrow, the like of which 
I can never see again — and upon the eternity that must 
shortly be mine, I heard the wash-house door cautiously 
unlocked, and opened ; some persons entered it, and 
presently I recognized, with those of other men, the 
voices of Tyler and Spinks, though they spoke too low 
for me to distinguish the subject of their conversation. 
They moved about several heavy articles, and I was in 
such fear, lest they should visit me by some passage in 
the floor, or walls, of which I never dreamt, that I could 
not put out my lantern, nor lay down in my bed» until I 
heard the door re-locked, and the party fairly out of the 
court-yard. Now, what have men to do with a wash- 
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house at any time, and especially at night ? O, my 
man, rely upon it, all night work looks bad !" 

*' Nevertheless, they might have wanted some piece 
of furniture, or tub, perhaps, which stood below. And 
what, my dear dame, should you fear ? — You don*t look 
as if you had much property to tempt the murderous 
hands of ruffians.' ' 

"Ay — ay, God knows!*' sighed the crone; "poor 
Anne Brown had not a penny scarcely in the world, 
but that did not save her ; and, old or young, 'tis aii 
one with such fellows !" 

** My good woman," said I, " do you mean to insinu- 
ate that Anne Brown has come to her end f and by 
them, too, unfairly f** 

"Judge of it as you like," said she; "I thought I 
had spoken plainly. But go you now to bed, and to 
sleep : we will, as I said, take our turn to watch by 
night, and hear, see, and say nothing by day. Go- 
take your choice of those two beds ; mine is in the 
recess." 

I was excessively fatigued, and slept well, in spite of 
Nelly Blenkinsop's frightful hints and suspicions; per- 
haps the moaning of the wind, and pattering of the 
rain, helped to compose me — or perhaps it was the 
melancholy, monotonous, droning, nasal lament, which 
the old woman chanted, whilst she rocked herself to 
and fro, in a crazy chair ; but at any rate I slept sound- 
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ly, until the dame woke me in the morning, by the noise 
she made unfastening the shutter of the lofl, and put- 
ting out the ladder, which, as she cautiously let it slip 
through her fingers, grated long and harshly against 
the window-sill. I bade her good morning : — 

*' Young man," said she, "down on your knees, if 
you please, and thank the God who made you, that you 
have slept in peace and saftty during the past night. 
Afterwards, if you will, freshen yourself at the pump, 
that you'll find in |he court-yard — but I'll in to break- 
fast." 

A bright morning, but somewhat cold, had succeeded 
to the storms of night, and tended materially to disperse 
the dark imaginations which had overcast my spirit, and 
were occasioned by old Nelly's night discourse ; yet, 
though the sun shone full upon the party at the breakfast 
table, they did not appear to me in brighter colours than 
they had done on the preceding evening. I spoke little, 
the old woman less ; I perceived that she feigned con- 
siderable deafness and blindness, before this amiable 
family, and I was too cunning to take particular notice of 
her then, but, as soon as breakfast was over, I went, 
with my pack, about the commercial business with 
which I had been entrusted, and did not return to Han- 
son's till afVer dark, as before. That night, though the 
brutal set could not prevail on Nelly to drink more than 
one glass of spirits and water, her allowed quantum, I 
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obserred, when we retired to our comfortkss room, that 
flhe seemed perfectly stupified ; tottered, till I feared 
she would have fallen, in mounting the ladder, and 
neglected to draw it in after us ; she also forgot to shut 
and fasten the window-board, (but these precautions I 
took for her,) and letting the lantern fall from her trem- 
bling hands, we were left in perfect darkness, save that 
a stray moonbeam glimmered in at certain crevices and 
fissures, in the wall and shutter of the loft. The old 
lady groaned and sighed prodigiously, but did not utter 
a word ; and I heard her, soon after we entered the loft, 
fall upon one of the beds, and snore ip a sound sleep. 
I pitied the poor Granny's situation from my heart, and 
could not forbear thinking, that the wretches amongst 
whom I unhappily found myself, annoyed by her tem- 
perance, had succeeded in their design of intoxicating 
her with narcotic drugs^ and which were as speedy in 
operation as she was weak in an aged constitution, ,and 
wearied with her last night's watch. This painful idea 
kept me for some time on the alert, to discover what 
would be the result of their scheme ; but all continuing 
silent, and the glass of spirits and water I too had taken, 
with the darkness and silence, disposed me to sleep— I 
certainly fell into an uneasy kind of slumber in my sen- 
try-box, an old arm-chair. In fact, I have now no doubt, 
but that my own potation had been drugged also, to en- 
sure, on my part, silence and non-resistance during 
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the perpetration of the dark deed that night medi- 
tated. 

When T awoke, the light of morning was beaming 
through the cracks I have mentioned, in place of the 
moon's rays, and I then endeavoured to collect my scat- 
tered ideas, and recollect and arrange all the parts of 
the frightful dream with which I had been visited. But 
were they indeed only dreams ? For now, to my infi- 
nite horror and surprise, I found myself aZone : the kind 
old Nelly was gone — and how f The shutter was still 
closed, and the ladder within -side. Good heavens ! could 
that then have been real, which I was but now endeav- 
ouring to remember as a disordered vision of the night? 
Had I indeed heard at the dead hour, when the city 
was buried in slumber, voices in the wash-house be- 
neath me ? A noise of chains and pulleys ? Had the 
flooring beneath the old woman's bed indeed opened ? 
Had I seen a flash of light, and felt a rush of air through 
the aperture ? Had I beheld the bed and its inmate 
descend ? — both, as I then thought, re-ascend and the 
chasm close, and all after this extraordinary incident 
become silent, dark, and close as ever ? These 
thoughts distracted me ; I felt, as I called on the old 
woman to answer me, that she, poor creature, would 
never speak again ; that the events of the past night 
were, indeed, no dream; and that /was captured by 
an enemy, and doomed to inevitable death. I wept 
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aloud, for the love of life is strong in the heart of a boy, 
and I called upon the Lord to deliver me from a dan- 
ger, which I felt to be the more horrible, because so 
undefined : I could conceive myself murdered, for the 
sake of the property I carried about with me ; but, in 
my then ignorance of the atrocities committed by some 
people, I could not divine why two poor humble, friend- 
less women should fall a sacrifice to these human 
bloodhounds. I examined my pack, it had not been 
touched ; and effacing at the pump all traces of tears 
firom my countenance, I sat down to breakfast, dissem- 
bling, as well as I was able, (and with little appetite 
forcing myself to eat,) the sentiments of disgust and 
' horror I experienced. I was sick with terror and ap- 
prehension ; Mrs. Hanson commented on my pale 
cheeks and heavy eyes ; and her son fiercely asked 
me, whether I'd laid awake all night ? The sinister 
and penetrating eyes of himself, Tyler, and Spinks, 
were on me, as I replied, with tolerable composu]:e — 
*' Far from it ; I only slept too well ; since I sufiTered 
Granny Blenkinsop to be up, and out of the house be- 
fore me ; but that I believed taking a glass of something 
hot before I went to bed, to which I had never been ac- 
customed, did not suit me.'* 

'<0, nonsense!" cried Mrs. Hanson, '* nothing in 
the world, child, is so wholesome as a glass of spirits 
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and water, taken on going to bed ; and I shall always 
give it you whilst you're here." 

My reply, however, had satisfied the party, and I 
was allowed to breakfast without being teazed with 
similar hazardous inquiries. Tyler chose, as if acci- 
dentally, to talk of paying for the hire of bis room, 
whereby, in a seemingly unintentional manner, he let 
me know that its rent was far above my humble means ; 
but I have no doubt that this conversation was planned, 
in order to advertise me, that I neither could, nor 
should quit my dangerous apartment, and that he did 
not pay a sous to his amiable mistress for his occupation 
of the best room. 

That day, I communicated what had occurred, and 
my suspicions of foul play, to Mr. Mills, one of my 
master's commercial correspondents and agents in the 
city of N , and by his advice and concurrence, con- 
fided the stock in my pack, of goods, money, bills, &c., 
to his care, and supplied tlieir place with pistols, pow- 
der and ball, a cutlass, a strong sharp pocket-knife, sev- 
eral carpenter's tools, &c.,and rope for a ladder ; these 
articles, it is true, were purchased with Mr. Adams's 
gold, but Mr. Mills knew, and so did I, that he would 
not grudge a trifling expense, perhaps to save a faith- 
ful servant's life — and perhaps to bring a nest of rogues 
to justice. 

When I returned to Mrs. Hanson's, I pleaded a vio- 
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lent head-ache, as an excuse for retiring immediately 
to my loft. Gin and water, the panacea with these 
wretched beings for all ills, was, as I anticipated, press* 
ed upon me, but I resolutely resisted their efforts to 
force me to drink the nauseous draught, persisting, and 
not without some shadow of truth, though a little ex- 
aggerated, that what I had taken on the previous night 
^ad made me ill all day : rum And brandy were equally 
offered, and equally failed to tempt me. The party 
looked disappointed, but at last I was permitted to seek 
my dreary chamber. Aware that Hanson and her crew, 
when once set down to their anomalous meal, and shut 
up for the night, were not to be tempted from their 
places, and assured that their outrageous mirth, of which 
the two previous evenings had afforded me a specimen, 
would drown any noise I might make, I resolutely be- 
took myself to the prosecution of my self-imposed task, 
which I was determined to accomplish ere I quitted 
those dangerous lodgings for ever, on the morrow^ should 
a morrow be allowed me. This terrible task, I need 
scarcely say, was a search for the body of Nelly Blen- 
kinsop, a strong conviction of whose murder was upon 
my mind, and an impression that her corpse was still 
concealed about the premises, until midnight favoured 
its removal. The wash-house was, of course, the first 
place which I determined to explore ; and, easily pick- 
ing its lock, I entered, and closed the door after me. 
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Then opening my pack, and arming myself for fear of 
surprise, I proceeded to examine that which first at- 
tracted my observation — a curious apparatus, composed 
of wheels, ropes, chains, and pullies, which connected 
with both the ceiling and the ground, I. instantly di- 
vined, explained the secret of the descent of the bed ; 
having some turn for mechanics, I was not long in dis- 
covering how this machine worked. In fact, having 
by means of a contrivance equally simple and ingenious 
displaced some of the boards which formed the ceiling 
of the wash-house, and the flooring of the lofl, shot them 
tnto the grooves contrived for their reception, brought 
down a bed as far as was necessary to convince me of 
the accuracy of my discovery, and replaced these things 
by a counter- turn of the winch, I again surveyed the 
objects round me. The wash-house was the exact size 
and form of the lofl above it, and I noticed as many 
machines as there were beds in that fatal chamber — 
each placed under the site of each bed ; but I did not 
then know what a subsequent examination proved, that 
the weight of a person lying on a bed, sunk the flooring 
a little beneath it, so that any individual in the wash- 
house upon looking up, would detect which bed was 
occupied, and which machine ought to be used. A 
cold tremor crept throught me, as I contemplated these 
infernal contrivances — but I had no time to lose, and 
amongst the pile of old furniture, tubs, ^c, which 
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crowded the place, I sought, and found the body of my 
poor oldfrieTid ! ! ! The sight of a corpse, howevoF we 
may be prepared for it, is always sudden and shocking ; 
but that of one whom we have known, dead by Strang- 
ling, — with blackened countenance, protruding eyes 
and tongue, and low dropping ja^, is almost too fright- 
ful to conceive : so horrified was I, when I had found 
the old woman, half wrapped up in a piece of coarse 
sacking, that I hastily closed the lid of the box into 
which she was crammed, and quitted the fearful spec- 
tacle and horrid place in dismay. Then, returning to 
the sitting-room, (I really wonder now how I had nerve 
to do it,) I disturbed the jovial party there, with dread- 
ful outcries, grimaces, and contortions, caused, I pre- 
tended, by such pains as had never before racked hu- 
man body. What was to be done ? Various remedies 
were proposed, all which I stoutly refused to try, say- 
ing I had no idea of quacking myself when I believed 
my life to be in danger, and at last they consented 
that I should step to a neighbouring chemist's for ad- 
vice. 

Had this plan of escape failed, I should have let 
myself down from one of the upper windows by a rope- 
ladder, but I preferred it, as best and safest upon the 
whole. Ere another hour had elapsed, Mr. Mills, aid- 
ed by a strong body of police, had taken the whole 
party into custody, searched the premises, found the 

6 
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corpse of the poor old woman, and, what had escaped 
my hurried observation, a direction on the lid of the 
box, to one of the principal surgeons of the city of 

N . This gentleman, when summoned on the trial, 

admitted having frequently purchased bodies for pro- 
fessional use, of Hanson, Tyler, and Spinks, but 
he denied all idea of their having been procured 
otherwise than by disinterment. I do not think he 
was believed, but as there were no witnesses to prove 
what he said was false, he was let off by the judge, 
with a severe reprimand for his past carelessness, 
and an admonition not to be so culpably negligent in 
future. 

It appeared that nearly thirty people had fallen vic- 
tims to the abominable arts of the two Hansons and 
their colleagues; and when the widow and Tyler 
pleaded love in extenuation of their monstrous crimes 
— avarice would have been somewhat nearer the 
mark. 

The three men were executed, the three women 
transported without mercy, and the machine for a long 
time shown to the indignant people of N , and in- 
deed of the whole country, in which this affair caused 
a great sensation, at a penny per head. 

From Mr. Adams, Mr. Mills, and the magistrates, I 
received great praise, and a little money, for the cool 
and courageous manner in which I had conducted my- 
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self; but I am quite sensible that had I not been 
strengthened and guided by Him who willed the saving 
of my own life, and who made me the humble instru- 
ment in bringing those atrocious murderers to justice, I 
should neither have had coolness and courage to act, 
nor life at this time to relate the tale. 
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FHOM A MS. IfOVSU 
BT THE RKT. ALEXANDER DTCE. 

The moon shines sweetly in a sea of blue, 
And if, its form oil changing in its flight, 
Near her approach a cloud of fleecy white. 

She paints its feathery edge with silver hue ; 

And, as I tread the d«wy lawn, I view 

The river, like a writhing snake, roll bright 
Behind the ivied trees ; while the red light 

Streams yonder peaceful mansion's window through : 

There sadly gather round the fire, and sigh. 

The friends who cherish'd my youth's happy morn ; 

For I to-morrow from their arms must fly : 
And, when the moon next lifhi her radiant horn. 

Within the bounding vessel must I lie. 
With none to soothe my grief, and all forlorn. 
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A'ARRIOR OF THE I.'K.-KUT. 

BT H. S. HAG£RT. 

is my barb aa the wild simoon, 
\»ht my lance as the beam of day ; 
M.:ath the palm through the sultry noon, 
■ t^ntide are far away ; — 
t-r the desert — away <j*ettl'«- liill — 
••nts they have pitched by tb - iv r/' 

<)wa my charger his ridf-r'p !• ,>, 

. -dy the air with a regal pride, 
his mane o'er my breast the hot winds sweep, 
k\ rings his neigh o'er the desert wid<: ; 

j-.atters the sand with his feet unshod, 

• foe may not know where my courser trod. 

't to me of your couch of down, — 
not of wealth upon the billow, — 
* your old haJIs in bower or town, — 
Hteed is my home, my wealth, my pillow. — 

• tddle by day, on his neck at night, 

ny lance I'll defend him, or wrong or right. 
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THE WARRIOR OF THE DESERT. 

BT H. 8. HAGERT. 

Fleet is my barb as the wild simoon, 

And bright my lance as the beam of day ; 

We lie 'neath the palm through the sultry noon. 

And at eventide are far away ; — 
Away o'er the desert — away o'er the hill — 
To the tents they have pitched by the shady rill. 

Well knows my charger his rider's leap, 

And snuffs the air with a regal pride, 

While his mane o*er my breast the hot winds sweep, 

And loud rings his neigh o'er the desert wide ; 
And he scatters the sand with his feet unshod. 
That the foe may not know where my courser trod. 

Tell not to me of your couch of down, — 
Boast not of wealth upon the billow, — 
Nor of your old halls in bower or town, — 
My steed is my home, my wealth, my pillow. — 
In the saddle by day, on his neck at night, 
With my lance FU defend him, or wrong or right. 
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gin e\otx Zvnz Sale. 

BT JOHN WELLS. 

Qfuen. — And take my heait with thee. ^ 

Suffiftk.—'A jewel locked into the woeful'it eask* 
That evcz did contain a thing of worth. 
Even as a iplitted bark, so sunder we." 

Kino HsirRT tL 

Roland Aston was the son of a wealthy Colonist, and 
had been brought up with all that care and tenderness, 
for which the nurses of the far sunny islands in the 
West are so famed. It was not until he had attained 
his nineteenth year, that his father proposed to send him 
to England ; but, mastering the loss of the youth's so- 
ciety, which had grown an absolute part of his domes- 
tic arrangements, and become one of his greatest sources 
of consolation and delight since his wife's decease, he 
allowed the necessity of the case a proper consideration, 
and resolved to have him placed where he should study 
the Law, with a view to practice in his native land at a 
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fiiture period. When this design was communicated to 
him, the young man started. Anger, — no, not anger — 
but displeasure chased the colour from his cheek. Soon, 
however, recovering his presence of mind, he placed a 
check upon his feelings, in deference to filial regard and 
dutj, and coldly replied, " Very well, sir." Habitually 
accustomed to silent obedience to his will, the old man 
did not imagine but that the son was fully agreeable to 
the plan ; and he, indeed, retired to his closet to com- 
plete his arrangements, full of the idea of hb ready ac- 
quiescence, and determining that his stipend should be 
none the worse for it. 

But, alas for Roland ! he could easily and without re- 
gret have quitted his native mountains, along whose 
rough acclivities and woody summits he had venturously 
wandered in chase of the Agouti, or the Pedrix of the 
West, until night's unheralded approach compelled him 
to desist. Right gladly he would have left behind the 
scenes he loved to view, and have quitted, with a light 
heart, the still, dark glens, where meandered sometimes 
silently, sometimes fritting amid little rocks, some lim- 
pid stream, clear and translucent as the diamond's crys- 
tal, displaying the restless mullet, as he darted from one 
sheltered nook to another ; while the cashew, the or- 
ange, the frangipan, and the pomegranate, displayed, 
above and around, their lovely blossoms, filling with a 
balmy fragrance the stillneis of noon. These, with 
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their pleasare-giTiiig attendants, contemplation and re- 
pose, did not for one moment make liim regret his deter- 
mined departore. No ! for there is no spot of nature's 
habitable globe that cannot give pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, if the mind be but disposed to enjoy it : but Ro- 
land had tasted, had quaffed to intoxication, of the mad- 
dening cup of first and all engrossing love ', and the 
bosom of Theresa Leronx had beat responsively to his 
sighs. They had been long known and firmly attached 
to each other, and the vow of eternal and earnest affec- 
tion had met a ready and willing interchange from their 
lips : and was he all at once to leave A«r, with and for 
whom he had planned to live ? The thought was 
enough to turn aside the happy current of his daily as- 
sociations — the certainty of its announcement threw 
him into gloomy reflections upon the dark and ill-boding 
future. Dissatisfied and silent he quitted the hall ; 
mounted bis ready-saddled mule, and, without waiting 
for his sable attendant, took the road that led to the 
dwelling of bis beloved Theresa. 

His course lay along a mountain road, and was ren- 
dered doubly difficult by the recent heavy periodical 
rains of the season. As his indefatigable beast toiled 
slowly along his upward way, Roland was frequently 
compelled to dismount, in order to overcome or avoid 
some new obstacle to his advance; to remove some 
fragment of rock, perhaps, that, loosened by the mois- 
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ture from its clayey bed above, bad rolled into bis patb ; 
and sometimes to scmtinize a ford, over wbich the foam- 
ing waters of tbe swoln and rapid mountain-stream 
rushed with unusual force. He had reached a point of 
tbe road, from whence he beheld before him the dwell- 
ing of bis adored ; embosomed in bills, and rising in 
grandeur and magnificence above tbe humble home- 
steads of tbe negroes that lay scattered around. It was 
situated just where two ways crossed upon a narrow 
strip or pass between two hills. The pass is only sev- 
en feet in breadth, and extends for a hundred and fifty 
yards, when the mountain suddenly rises to the height 
of several hundred feet. His onward road then lay 
down the mountain side, in a steep and rugged zigzag 
course, three feet only in width ; having the abrupt rock 
on one side, and on tbe other, which forms a fearful pre- 
cipice, a stately forest of bamboos, rearing their peace- 
ful beads to an immense height, and hiding from the 
nervous traveller tbe danger into which the least error 
might unavoidably involve him, while it, at the same 
time, affords a welcome shade and shelter from tbe so- 
lar beams. 

On his right hand, might be gazed upon with intense 
rapture, a gorgeous and diversified scene of luxuriant 
vegetation. The Cocoa, Coffee, and Clove Plantations 
in all their various tints of red, yellow, and dark and 
light green ; the leafy plantain and fig, with their pro 
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fusion of fruit ; the branchy bread fruit tree, that threw 
wide around ita bending boughs, crowned as certainly 
by fruit, as by its well-known bunch of gigantic pal- 
mated leaves : and in the distance, the monarch forest, 
coeval with earliest vegetation, with bold hills, whose 
lofty tree-topp'd summits, completed the sublime and 
0ou]-8tirring picture. To the left, the country sloped 
down towards the sea, which terminated the prospect 
in that direction. In the intervening space, a river me- 
andered along, bordered on either side by yellow fields 
of sugar cane, in all their various stages of growth ; 
amidst which, the sable gangs of labourers were busy, 
weeding young plants, or cutting and carrying away to 
the mills the ripened canes. 

After descending by this perilous way, he arrived at 
a sharp angle of the road, at the immediate foot of a 
beautiful waterfall, which in an unbroken sheet descend- 
ed from a height of eighty or ninety feet, into the pool 
that formed the reservoir for the just mentioned river. 
To a person, under any circumstances but those which 
entirely absorbed the mind of Roland, these sublime and 
lovely sights had been a rich treat, and to be loved the 
more as they became familiar : but he passed along, 
alike regardless of the grand, the terrible, and the lovely, 
and when he arrived at the ford he met with an obstacle 
in the shape of a huge tree, that shut up the usual path ; 
it had been carried over the brink and precipitated into 
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the place in which it lay, bj the force of the moontaia 
torrent. And it took a long time ere Roland discoyered 
a sure place for his mule, and persaaded his beast, for 
thej will not easily go where they are unaccustomed, 
to cross. The difficulties that impeded his progress, 
added to the galling reflections that pervaded his mind, 
left him in no enviable mood when he arrived at Plaia- 
ance for — such was the name of the place where The- 
resa resided. 

No sooner was the well-known bald face of the old 
mule seen coming through the avenue of Mangoes be- 
fore the house, than a graceful form, with the light steps 
of youth and innocence, bounded forth to greet him. 
The eyes of the maiden — it was Theresa — ^beamed with 
affection and gladness ; she marked his gloom, which 
her first words did not tend much to dissipate, for she 
banteringly inquired whether, since he had so hasted 
along, he had come to make her his bride, and had put 
on his gayest smile wherewith to greet her. 

Having already worked himself up to a pitch of ex- 
citement, the contrast was too much for his present state 
of mind, and be gave vent to some hasty exclamation. 
Theresa, accustomed to contemplate Roland only under 
the influence of favorable circumstances, stood aghast ; 
her reply, and it served as a reproof, was a deep blush, 
which suflused her dark but intelligent features. 

Roland felt that he had erred, but he did not apolo- 
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gize by confessing his fault, he did that which was bet- 
ter and more effective ; he leaped off his mule — sprung 
into her arms — imprinted an ardent kiss upon her burn- 
ing lips — and in one moment, all that had before occur- 
red was forgotten, and ill humour was banished from 
his manly brow. The tender, the delicate inquiries, 
prompted by pure and refined affection, are amongst the 
noblest indications of mental worth. The materialist 
may laugh, and the misanthrope ridicule, but the recol- 
lection of those moments returns to the memory with 
the mo^t intense feeling of pleasure. When care and 
suspicion are laid aside, the heart, leaping, as it were, 
from the bonds that link it with earth, soars above in- 
terest, and throws itself unreservedly into the bosom of 
fond confiding loveliness — Roland at length by a word, 
broke this, and destroyed for ever the fairy labyrinth 
of delight, which love had spread around them ; and 
reverting to the sad announcement from his father, 
whom he dared not disobey, he told her of their speedy 
separation, and "in two days" said he, *'the vessel 
leaves for England, that must bear me to the land of 
wealth, pleasure, and renown, but these can cheer me 
not, for they call me from my Theresa.'' That fond, 
sweet creature, whose earnest and affectionate gaze had 
dwelt upon Roland as he spoke, and gradually fell, till, 
as he concluded she sank in an agony of affliction up- 
on his breast, and convulsively sobbing out her inarticu- 
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late feeliogs, besought him, more bj her looka than 
words, to devise some means of avoiding this. 

" 'Tis my father's will," he replied ; " Theresa, my 
faithful girl, shall I disobey ? the artful may devise a 
means of excusing compliance, but the finger of divine 
honour points to the words * obey your parents.' " 

** Then where is your boasted affection," madly in- 
quired the poor disconsolate girl, " where is all your 
boasted warmth and sincerity, that the first announce- 
ment, given perhaps but in jest, has put it entirely to 
flight." 

'' Theresa, you wrong me," said the youth, and the 
blush of feeling overspread his brow, <' that same jest, 
which moves you more than a jest should, weighs down 
my breast also. Think you, that the downcast visage 
of your tardy bridegroom was assumed only to humour 
ajest?->-No! no! 'tis true, and equally true is it that 
Roland is henceforth a wretched being. I must pre- 
pare for my departure, but will not fail to see you ere I 

go." 

Theresa hung round his neck, as firmly as the drown- 
ing man clings to the too-late proffered aid ; and it was 
impossible to remove her, until, with throbbing brain 
and confused ideas, she eventually swooned and fell. 
The cry of Roland called the domestics to her aid, and, 
having seen her to her chamber, the heart-stricken youth 
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turned his attenticm homeward, and quitted the mansion 
far more sadly and slowly than he came. 

He told not his father of Theresa, for this alone 
would have confirmed the old gentleman more strongly 
in his own plan, and besides, Roland had no valid object 
to urge, 80 he began doggedly to prepare . But the calcu- 
lating father knowing his son's habitual indolent dispo- 
sition, and in order to obviate any frustration of his 
plan by the creation of present obstacles, had already 
made every preparation for the design, so that when 
Roland inquired what was necessary to be provided, he 
learned that his father had arranged every thing. This 
carrying his plan by a coup de main, as it were, com- 
pletely precluded Roland the chance of any excuse ; he 
retired to his room, and throwing himself .upon his bed, 
gave way to that listlessness, or suspension of mental 
activity, which often happens when unexpected events 
crowd upon us; and as often, by the temporary rest 
they give our mental powers, enable us to exert our- 
selves hereafter more beneficially. 

I will not say Roland slept, but the morning found 
him more inclined to take the evil of his lot with the 
good, and he began to reconcile himself to it. 

"It will not be long ere I return!" he mentally 
ejaculated, as he spurred on his mule in the self-same 
road he had journied the day before, and with a mind 
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leas absorbed in gloom, he cast a look of affectionate 
regret around him, as he took a last view of his ikvo- 
rite haunts. 

He arrived at Plaisance, but not to behold Theresa, 
whom the shock, caused by the intelligence of yester- 
day, had not only compelled to keep her chamber, but, 
as the domestics informed Roland, had remained for 
several hours in a stupor ; and had then shown symp- 
toms of existence only in the incoherent ravings of insani- 
ty, adding that days must elapse ere it would be proper to 
allow him to see her. There was no prevailing against 
fiite, and the disconsolate youth quitted the place, with 
sorrow-stricken and disappointed feelings. The next 
day saw the &ther and son jogging along towards the 
Bay, where, with the foresail loosed to the wind, lay 
the deep-laden vessel, waiting only for his embarkation 
to weigh anchor, which the Captain was desirous of 
doing soon, in order to avail himself of the land-wind, 
as it is termed, which blows out to sea during certain 
hours every day. 

The old gentleman, evidently repressing all signs of 
paternal sorrow, strove to rally his. son's spirits, but 
fiuled, he knew not why ; he at last jocosely hinted at 
the probability of his son's marrying some wealthy 
daughter of Britain. The young man could hear no 
more, and with eyes heated with indignation, laconi- 
cally prayed his father to desist. 
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They arrived at the beach, where the Captain in his 
gig awaited their coming : — Roland stepped in — shook 
hands with his father, and the lads pushed off. The 
old man waved his hand, as three rounds of cheers on 
board the ship told him, in the universal language of 
nature, that all was in trim for sailing : the ship glided 
away into distance ; and he bent his way back to his 
now solitary domicile, anxiously pondering on the 
future. 

But let us hasten with Roland, who, borne by 
favourable breezes, soon reached London, and duly 
entered into the profession designed for him. Let us, 
passing over several years of his life, turn to him again, 
at a period when he began to be distinguished at the 
bar; his vocation so engrossing his whole time and 
attention, that he scarcely allowed himself leisure 
for the rest and support of nature. And let us for 
awhile leave him earning fresh laurels in his profes- 
sion, and return to Theresa, whom we left frantic at her 
loss, and, in the intervals of violent nervous paroxysms, 
exclaiming by starts — " Ha ! that remorseless wave, — 
see ! see, how the ship heaves ! — my Roland, my 
Roland ! he sinks ! he sinks !" And then she would 
give a fearful shriek, and relapse again into lethargy. 

" Perhaps," she would at other times exclaim, ** per- 
haps he is enjoying the amusements of London, and 
thinks not of his Theresa ; — or, some wily fair one, for 
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I've beard that they are skilled in deceitful arts, has 
robbed me of his affections, and Theresa is no longer a 
treasure in his heart." Then she would weep and 
sigh, and sit solitary and sad for hours. These terrible 
mental sufferings brought on that lingering malftly , the 
**fieore negr^," a compound of ague and fever, which, 
after harassing her during a long period, eyentually 
left her weak and worn down to all but a shadow of 
what she once was. 

So the late lovely landscape is stripped of its fair and 
beautiful appearance by the nide unexpected blast of 
the tempest ; — 

" So fades the young rose in its prime, 
Nipt by tli6 Northern blaet." 

Roland's letters became shorter and fewer, and at 
last ceased altogether : and the maiden, now the per- 
sonification of forlorn despair, became miserably mel- 
ancholy. She, as if by mechanical habit,* went through 
the routine of her domestic duties, but the share of hap- 
piness and conscious innocence, which constituted the 
charm of all she did or said, was wanting, and her 
father who, conforming to the barbarous manners of his 
country, scarce ever saw her, imagined that a decline 
had laid fast hold of her frail constitution. 

And where was the careless, heartless Roland ? 
that soulless being, who could suffer love and con- 
7 
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Btancy like this to sink unheeded into the day-cold 
gripe of remorseless decay and death? What spell 
bound him to yonder distant land of gay sights and 
cold bosoms? what fond pursuits so engrossed his 
whole attention, that he found no time, no opportunity, 
to revert to days, joys, and affections once most dear ? 

He, enwrapt in his new occupation, by degrees ne- 
glected punctuality in writing, and at last left it off* 
altogether; nay, so entirely did his pursuit of fame 
engage his attention and absorb his energies, that 
Theresa Leroun was ultimately forgotten, and banished 
from his breast. His avocation had so deadened his 
finer feelings, that the more he knew, the more he 
learned to despise mankind. 

He had done great service to an old gentleman 
whose property lay in the West Indies, by his success- 
ful advocacy of some suit in which he was interested, 
and the old gentleman, from a Counsel, made him a 
friend, and ultimately offered him his daughter in 
marriage with a large dowry. Roland found this an 
opportunity not to be lost sight of, and the preparations 
were completed ; but the old man had determined that 
the marriage should take place in the West Indies, 
where his daughter was born, and where he had 
amassed his wealth, and which property he had des- 
tined for his daughter's portion. Accordingly they 
embarked, and fair and speedy was their voyage. 
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They had already, by reckoning, .arrived within a 
degree of their destination, and the enlivened party 
retired early to regt, in the hope of beholding land at 
dawn : but the tempest came in its power, and the 
hurricane swept the mainmast from the deck. The 
veesel drifted before the storm, and day returning 
showed them an unknown shore, on which, with 
fearful and irresistible rapidity, the raging waves were 
bearing the ill-fated vessel. Despair had rendered the 
whole party dumb, and hope was fled ; they expected 
every moment would be their last, and the sailors 
themselves, accustomed to overwhelming reverses, saw 
DO esci4>e — ^the lahd was abrupt and rocky; with a 
loud crash the vessel struck, — heeled over, — filled, 
and sunk ; — there might have been cries of distress, 
but the remorseless waves, as they quarrelled with the 
land-winds, heeded not, and there was nought else to 
hear. 

Some negroes of a sea-side estate, not far from the 
scene of this calamity, were engaged in fishing a few 
days afler this melancholy event, and they picked up 
a box which was slightly fastened, and being light, had 
floated on the water ; they forced up the lid, and find- 
ing nothing but papers in it, they carried it up to their 
master at his house. The Planter was seated at break- 
fast when the papers were produced, and he began 
reading their contents, while the members of his estab- 
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lishment stood near, curioua to know what they con- 
tained. His fayourite child, who had brought in the 
viands, lo<^ng over his shoulder as he read, followed 
with her eye, while the old man repeated from a sheet 
of parchment, duly sealed and attested : — " I Godfrey 

Williams, do give to Roland Aston, Esq., of 

Island, in consideration of his marrying my daughter." 
-^A loud shriek from behind checked him ; he arose, 
and all rushed to his daughter ; she had fainted, and 
lifeless they bore her to her chamber, never to speak 
again. Two bodies were picked up on the beach a 
day or two after, one of which was recognized by the 
negroes as that of Roland. The mystery was solved ! 
and my tale is told. 

[We are indebted for the foregoing sketch to a young 
West Indian, a native of the scenes he has so well 
described. This explanation, we doubt not, will 
impart an additional interest to the glowing descrip- 
tions which form so large a portion of the narrative. — 
Ed.] 
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FAMILY WORSHIP. 

9smrL 

Oh help us, Lord ! each hour of need 
Thy heavenly succour give ; 

Help us in thought, and word, and deed, 
Each hour on earth we live. 

Oh help us, when our spirits bleed 

With contrite anguish sore, 
And when our he^s are cold and dead, 

O help us. Lord, the more. 

O help us, through the prayer of faith 

More firmly to believe ; 
For still the more the servant hath, 

The more shall he receive. 

If strangers to Thy fold we call, 

Imploring at Thy feet 
The crums that from Thy table fall, 

'Tis all we dare entreat. 
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But be it, Lord of Mercy, all, 
So Thou wilt grant but this ; 

The crams that from Thy table fall 
Are light, and life, and bliss. 

Oh help us, Jesus ! from on high. 
We know no help but Thee ; 

Oh ! help us so to live and die 
As Thine in Heaven to be. 

H. H. M. 
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"Wliatfiiidlliere? 
Fair Portia's eonnterfeit? What demigod 
Hath c<Mii6 lo near creation ? Move theie eyei ? 
Or whether, ridinf on the balii of mine, 
Seem they in motion ? Here are severed lips, 
Parted with sugar breath ; so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends : Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the spider ; and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men, 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs : But her eyes, 
How could he see to do them f" 

MSBCHAITT OF YaillCS. 

At a very early period of my life — ^indeed from my 
first recollection, I passed much of my time at one of 
those ancient country seats with which England 
abounds, and which accord so well with the quiet 
beauty of her scenery — it was the residence of a 
bachelor uncle, who with all the kindness of heart 
which almost invariably characterizes the class to 
which he'belonged, had nevertheless in a great degree 
excluded himself from active life, and loved to pass his 
time in those quiet pursuits to which men of kindly 
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disposition, who have early suffered some accidental 
grief or disappointment, are apt to have recourse. I 
.was a sickly lad — idle, and of a musing turn, as is the 
habit of the delicate — and a country residence being 
recommended was the occasion of my paying frequent 
visits to the kind old man whom I have mentioned, 
and of whom, the gout excepted^ I was the most con- 
stant companion — we almost realized the poet's de- 
scription — 

** A pair of friends, though I was young 
And Matthew seventy-two." 

Our rambles, when the weather and gout permitted, 
were oflen protracted through the whole day. — Wan- 
dering amid the wooded scenery of a luxuriant county, 
and happy in the society of my venerable companion, 
I passed some of the most pleasing hours of my 
childhood, and have often thought how vain and 
captious is the doctrine that youth and age are sepa- 
rated in their feelings and habits, by boundaries which 
it is impossible to pass : for youth, always eager for 
distinction, is proud of the companionship of the old 
— and age, pleased with the caresses of youth, is de- 
lighted to find awakened those sympathies which it 
had deemed were at rest for ever. 

The evenings of the calm days which I have de- 
scribed were generally passed in a small study, which, 
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in summer, from an embowered window, commanded a 
▼iew across the noble park ; and where, in winter, 
with close drawn curtains, and a fire of wood, shed- 
ding its red light upon the oaken panels of the antique 
room, we would complacently sit and listen to the 
occasional reports of the inclemency of the night. In 
this room, OTer4i projecting mantel-piece, of the most 
quaint construction, was suspended a picture, upon 
which, as I took up my favourite position on a small 
stool before the fire-place, a pet spaniel by my side, 
and a book of my own choosing in my hand) (for my 
uncle was too kind to think of fretting me, by dic- 
tating the subject of my studies,) I would raise my 
eyes for many minutes together, gazing intently on the 
loyely subject of the painter's skill. It was the por- 
trait of a young lady, in the first bloom of womanhood, 
dressed in all the simplicity of a country maiden, the 
daughter of an ancient house, one who might be sup- 
posed as surrounded by all that wealth or dignity could 
bestow, and yet — 

** Adorned with all the Bimple chann 
And nnbonght grace of natare." 

She had been represented by the painter, (one who 
was worthy of his art,) straying lonely in a romantic 
dell — the simplicity of her dress — the cottage bonnet, 
beneath which her long, fair hair seemed almost 
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moving in the summer breeze, the sylph-like form — 
the fairy feet, wandering over the enamelled turi^ 
surrounded by the sunlit and feathery foliage of the 
wild and fantastic trees, produced a most harmonious 
blending of inanimate nature with the fairest form of 
the animated world, and brought an impression which 
was not to be dispelled ; — the hope that one day / 
might possess and share the fate of a being so beau- 
tiful, firmly fixed itself in my mind, and by that portrait 
was raised the standard of all my ideas of female 
loveliness. 

The picture, which possessed for me a fascination so 
extraordinary, seemed to exercise a similar power over 
my companion ; and I have seen my uncle — an unread 
and open book by his side, with folded arms, reclining 
for hours in his easy chair, and gazing upon the por- 
trait which thus formed the subject of our mutual 
admiration — and I have often thought that it would 
have been a strange sight, if any one could have 
viewed us in those moments — the child and the aged 
man, seeming to gaze, with an equally strong and 
undefined feeling, upon that mysterious portrait. 

It is remarkable that during the whole of this 
period, when the same thoughts must have pressed so 
strongly upon the mind of each, that neither uttered a 
word of inquiry or communication with reference to 
the subject that so much engrossed us. 
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Manj jean had pasMd away, and time had broag ht 
its honoun and gray hairs, when returning, after a pro- 
tracted absence from England, I hastened, as one of 
the first objects of my desire, to pay a Tisit to the kind 
relative by whose side so many of my early days had 
been spent. The letters which I had received during 
my absence had prepared me to witness a sad altera- 
tion in the person of my uncle, while at the same time 
they gave evidence that the vigour and amiable tone of 
his mind had been but little impaired. He had now 
arrived at an extreme age ; the change in his appear- 
ance was much beyond my expectation — and it was 
with a bitter pang, as the recollection of time past 
came hurrying on my mind, that I took the trembling 
and emaciated hand which was held out hastily to wel- 
come me. 

Our meeting took place in that study which I have 
described ; not an article of its furniture seemed to 
have been displaced — every thing that met my sight 
brought a powerful reminiscence , and the lapse of 
twenty years seemed visible only in its effects upon the 
two friends who were once more united after so long a 
period. In the tumult of worldly occupations, every 
alteration of habit and feeling is attributed to some 
corresponding deviation in the circumstances of the 
external world, and it is only upon returning to scenes 
from which we have been long absent, that, finding 
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how little alteration has passed over snrroanding 
objects, the truth, till then unacknowledged, forces 
itself upon us — ^and we find that, though all around us 
is the same, the spell bj which it charmed is powerless 
or forgotten. 

Once more I gazed upon the lady's portrait ; the 
books were there that formed mj youthful studies — 
the easy chair — ^the footstool which was my favourite 
seat — ^all, all remained; the pet spaniel alone was 
missing, and although the chance and change of 
twenty years had rendered me indifferent to ordinary 
eyents, it was not without a struggle that I could' 
muster courage to inquire after its fate^ and receive 
an account of its death. 

Again I took up my temporary abode with my aged 
relative, and a few evenings after my arrival, whilst 
sitting by his side, and, in a fit of abstraction, gazing 
once more upon the mysterious painting, he, for the 
first time, drew my attention to the subject. 

'*You have not forgotten," he said, ''with what 
interest you used to look upon that picture when you 
were quite a child?" 

" I do, indeed, well remember the powerfhl im- 
pression which it then produced upon my fancy, and 
how a thousand times I desired to be made acquainted 
with the history of so fair a being ; but I observed, 
also, that it seemed to possess some singular power 
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over your own feeliDgs, and I dared not touch upon a 
chord which I was sure would strongly vibrate." 

^' You judged rightly," said my uncle ; ** it involyes 
a history, the relation of which will bring some pangs ; 
but as I wish that when I am laid in the earth you will 
retain the portrait, and preserve it with care, I would 
endeavour to interest your feelings, as strongly as 
possible, in its behalf: listen, then, while an old man 
relates to you the history of his life. 

*^I have remained in the world beyond the usual 
term of existence, and already you are aware how 
calmly some portion of that existence has been 
passed ; and, with the exception of one short interval, 
to which all my feelings and recollections tend, the 
remaining portion has been passed in quiet retirement. 
I was early rendered unfit to mingle in the general 
pursuits of life, and as I felt that I could not mix- with 
my fellow-men without indulging in the asperity of 
temper, which is always excited by disappointed hope 
and vain remorse, I determined, that as I could not 
master my sorrows, at least they should not be the 
means of annoyance to others. 

'' You are aware, that at an early age I became, by 
the death of my parents, the inheritor of a- large estate, 
and at the period when youth is usually engaged in 
the struggle for worldly acquirements, I found myself 
surrounded by all that ambition could desire. 
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** After the last illness of mj father I endeaToured to 
dissipate the gloom of nnayailing regret; and, as 
through a long life he had become endeared to many, 
at the houses of his oldest friends I was in the habit of 
passing a great portion of my time ; these yisits, which 
were devoted to a number, at last almost became con- 
fined to a single family. Sir Cleyeland Ventris had 
been my father's early friend; he had served for 
several years in America, and had been separated from 
his English connexions for a considerable period. On 
his return, he found that my fiither had been called 
away, but he lost no time in seeking the acquaintance 
of his son. Our estates were contiguous, and the 
intimacy once commenced soon ripened into the 
closest friendship. Sir Cleveland had a daughter : 
young and beautiful as she was, I will not trust myself 
to describe Caroline Ventris. Mild in her disposition, 
as I was fiery and passionate— gentle and confiding, as 
I was jealous and doubtful — fair and delicate, whilst I 
was of an iron frame : thus oppositely formed, I need 
not tell you that we violently loved. We walked to- 
gether evening afler evening in the calmness of the 
summer twilight ; and there are none who have often 
walked at that hour with the young and gentle, and 
who have never loved. — We discoursed of the past, of 
our early childhood and innocent hopes, ere we had 
learnt that those hopes were vain : we spoke of the 
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future, the paradise of flowen, and we neyer breathed 
a thought of separation. I haye lived since then through 
an age of sorrow, but I have often thought that I would 
endure another lifetime of bitterness to purchase a re- 
newal of those dreams. 

Caroline Ventris, previous to the period I have men- 
tioned, had passed some two or three years in the fash- 
ionable society of the metropolis, and had thus acquired 
an elegance of manner that added much to the power 
of fascination which she possessed over a youth to 
whom the great world of London was yet unknown. 
I have mentioned that I was of a jealous disposition, as 
I believe is the case with most young persons, who 
with ardent feelings possess but little knowledge of 
life, and with that strange ingenuity which character- 
izes those who are thus tormented, I contrived from 
the mo8^simp]e incidents to extract a poison whereon 
that fatal sentiment might feed. 

Oflen as I thought with what dazzling lustre Caroline 
Ventris must have graced the crowded and brilliant 
saloons of fashionable life, so often was I tormented with 
the idea that amongst the admirers whom her charms 
had attracted, some fortunate being must have succeed- 
ed in obtaining a return of affection ', and I persever- 
ingly brooded upon the supposition till I almost arrived 
at the belief that it would be madness to consider my- 
self as her '* first love." 
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This idea haying once taken possession of mj mind, 
every, even the slightest incident, seemed to bring con- 
viction of its truth — if she sighed, and she often did so, 
I attributed her melancholy to a bygone love — ^if she 
was gay and laughed with the natural joyousness of 
youth, I considered that it was the heartlessness which 
is so frequently the result of gratified vanity — ^but, 
though convinced of the correctness of my belief, I felt 
ashamed to give it utterance. 

About this time I had been called away for a few days 
to visit a friend in a distant part of the country — and on 
my return, I hastened, with all the fervour of a youthful 
lover, to renew my vows at the feet of Caroline Ven* 
tris. The shades of an autumn evening were closing 
around m^, as I entered the small plantation which led 
to a sort of terrace in Sir Cleveland's grounds, and 
which had been the scene of our frequent walks. As I 
approached this spot, my heart beat high with thrilling 
hopes — hopes that in one short moment were to be 
crushed for ever. 

The night was calm and beautiful — the rays of the 
rising moon were contending with the dying hues of 
day, and all nature seemed to sleep in gentleness and 
peace. I had almost reached the terrace, when the 
hoarse and energetic voice of a stranger came upon my 
ear, as alternately it rose in terms of anger, supplica- 
tion, and remonstrance, but the speaker and the person 
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whom he addreased, were hidden from my sight by the 
abrupt turning of a shrubbery path. I then became an 
involuntary listener to the following words : 

*'For the sake of all the early ties by which we were 
bound — for your own peace and my salvation fVom a 
lifetime of misery, listen to me now — say, that I have 
been all that my enemies have described me — ^say, that 
I have scorned those whom I should most have hon- 
oured — that I have deceived those by whom I have been 
crusted, and have brought disgrace upon those who 
loved me — still you will not, cannot, in this hour of 
sorrow, utterly forsake me ?" 

There was no answer to this singular appeal, which 
was uttered rapidly and incoherently — the speaker 
paused for a few moments, and then, in a tone more 
sad and mild, he continued -. 

^* I have been the slave of passions which I could 
not control, the dupe of hopes which I have failed to 
realize — I have drunk the cup of misery to its very 
dregs ; but though cast off by all to whom I looked for 
help, still did I think that your heart would warm at 
the mention of my name — that sometimes in your 
prayers that name would mingle with holy aspirations, 
and that your lips would venture to supplicate for onfe, 
who scarcely dares to raise a supplication for himself. 
Have I been mistaken in supposing this ? There is but 
one hope left to me in this world, that hope is fixed 
8 
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upon youneU—if it is ntterlj YtdUy let the spell be 
brcAen at once: Caroline, have you ceased to love 
me ?" 

The soft Toice of Caroline Ventris tremulously an- 
swered — " No, indeed I have not !'* 

My heart beat as though it would have burst its 
bonds — I felt a choking sensation in my throat, and 
large drops stood upon my forehead — ^I could pause to 
hear no more, and flew from that fatal spot never to 
revisit it again ! 

The next hours were passed in little better than a 
paroxysm of madness. On my road home I threw my- 
self upon the earth with frantic violence, tearing the 
damp grass with my hands, and breaking the stillness 
of the night by the wildest ravings : had I possessed at 
that moment the power of whelming nature in one uni- 
versal ruin, I believe that I should not have hesitated 
to utter the command. The next morning J descend- 
ed, with haggard looks, to my breakfast-room — I en- 
deavoured to conceal my emotions from my servants, 
and walking to the window gazed forth upon the sum- 
mer landscape ; the sunlight seemed to mock me, and I 
turned away. I took up a book — my eyes wandered 
heedlessly over its pages, and I surrendered myself to 
that sickness of heart which despair only can produce. 

During the day I was annoyed, as is usual in such 
cases, with the visits of persons to whom I was totally 
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indifferent, all of whom noticed the apparent illness 
under which I was suffering, and assig^ning different 
causes for its origin, recommended as many different 
specifics for its removal. The fatigue of my late jour- 
ney — the weather, and a hundred other things were 
duly canvassed as to the probable effects upon my 
health, whilst one light-hearted fox-hunter laughingly 
attributed my depression to the consequences of '' a 
love-fit." I remember some lines that would forcibly 
apply to the agony of that moment — 

** How many a shaft, at random aent, 
Finds aim the archer little meant ; 
And many a word at random spoken, 
Will soothe, or wound, a heart that's broken." 

Words cannot describe my feelings when, in the midst 
of a conversation of this description, a servant an- 
nounced the names of Sir Cleveland and Miss Ventris. 
I walked, or rather staggered to the door, to receive 
them, and when they were seated the conversation 
again took a general turn — the paleness of my appear- 
ance was, of course, the first subject of remark. 

" The object of our visit," said Sir Cleveland, " was 
principally 40 scold you for your absence last evening ; 
Caroline looked anxiously for you, having heard of 
your arrival. I think, however, that your illness, 
which I trust is slight, may be taken as an excuse, and 
we must not accuse you of a truant disposition." 
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I smiled, and felt that I could willingly have dashed 
mj head against the wall. I fixed my eyes npon Car- 
oline, she appeared sad, bnt I thongfat that she looked 
'more beantifiil than ever. 

The presence of Sir Cleveland and my other visitor 
seemed to me at this moment perfectly . hatefnl, pre- 
venting as it did, the utterance of the few words of sor- 
row which I wished to address to Caroline. For a 
moment an opportunity offered — Sir Cleveland having 
led the fox-hunter into an adjoining room for the pur- 
pose of calling his attention to the prospect of the sur- 
rounding country— our eyes met for a moment — I was 
about to rise from my seat — to advance to her side — 
take her fair hand once more within my own, and to 
assure her that though lost to me for ever, she alone 
would retain possession of my heart — I hesitated, for 
my pulse throbbed, and my knees knocking together, 
seemed to refuse their office — the moment passed 
away — Sir Cleveland and his companion re-entered 
the room — in a few minutes the visit was concluded, 
and the usual farewell having been lightly spokdn, I 
once more found myself alone. 

It was the last time we ever met ! 

I sat for a few moments in complete despair — at 
length I rose and rang the bell — a servant entered. 

'* Pack up a few things for a hasty journey — ^be pre- 
pared yourself, to accompany me." 
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**' Maj I ask, air, to what place you are goiog ?" in- 
quired the aervant, who had been many yean in our 
family, and who was evidently alarmed at my appear- 
ance. 

I was indifferent to all things — ^sick at heart — and 
hating even the yoices of my friends; without one ob- 
ject of pursuit in the world, to what place could I fly P 
— the answer was — 

"To London!" 

To London I accordingly departed — restless and dis- 
satisfied, in a few days I set out from thence to the 
continent ; still I found in variety of scene, and rapid- 
ity of movement, no remedy for regret ; and after two 
months* absence from England, I determined to write a 
letter to Caroline, explaining the cause of my hasty de- 
parture, and composed in a spirit more in sorrow than 
in anger. Accordingly I sat down and detailed the 
circumstance of that fatal evening which had been the 
cause of our separation. 

When I had finished, I summoned my attendant and 
gave him the letter to forward by the post — his eyes 
brightened as he read the superscription. 

"Wait one moment," I continued, " I will write a 
few words to my old housekeeper, and you can forward 
both letters at the same time." 

I scrawled a few lines to the person last named, giv- 
ing her directions to find a tenant for the old hail who 
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might be disposed to take it as it stood, for a short pe- 
riod. When I had concluded, I handed both letters to 
the servant, and he lefl: the room — I was agitated and 
scarcely conscious of any fixed purpose — I determined 
to postpone sending the last letter until I had received 
some reply to that which was addressed to Caroline. I 
called the man and desired him to return it — he did so, 
and I hastily threw it into the fire. 

Days, weeks, months passed away, I received no 
answer, and stung by this cruel indifference, I deter- 
mined to use evBry effort to banish remembrance from 
my mind. 

My story draws to a conclusion; one morning my 
servant entering the room, mentioned that a letter had 
arrived from England, and that he had also received a 
communication from one of his fellow-servants. 

" You will be glad to hear, sir, that Sir Mark Groom- 
bridge is your tenant." 

** My tenant !" said I, inquiringly. 

** Yes, sir — you directed that the old hall should be 
let." 

A new conviction rushed upon my mind. 

" Good Heavens," I exclaimed ; " where is the letter 
addressed to Miss Ventris.'" 

" You desired me, sir, to give you the letter back 
again ; both of those which you had written were in 
my possession at the same moment, and I concluded 
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that, as you appeared mach agitated, the letter to Mim 
Ventris was the one which you required." Fate seemed 
to be remorseless. 

I now wrote to a gentleman resident in my own 
county, with whom I had been on terms of intimacy, 
and who was likely to be acquainted with my circum- 
stances relatiye to Sir Cleveland's family. I apologized 
for addressing him after the unceremonious manner in 
which I had quitted England, and stated, that although 
an event, which I did not feel at liberty to disclose, 
nrast for ever render my acquaintance with the family 
of Sir Cleveland Ventris a subject of painful remem- 
brance, yet I found myself unable to overcome all feel- 
ings of interest in their welfare ; and, although I could 
scarcely deserve such an indulgence, I earnestly re- 
quested that he would favour me with a few lines upon 
a subject which still occupied no indifferent placa in 
my thoughts. 

My request was complied with ; in the course of the 
next month I received the letter which I will now read 
to you ; it is dated sixty i^ears back, but it forms the 
finish of the history of my life. 

'* I was pleased," said the writer, '* at the receipt of 
your letter, although I am afraid that my answers to 
the inquiries which it contains, will still further wound 
a spirit which, firom what cause I know not, appears al- 
ready to have suffered deeply. You have now been 
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absent from England nearly four months ; during that 
period the hand of Fate has been busy, and death has 
▼isited some of those whom you left with the prospect 
of a lengthened life. 

"A few days after your departure, which caused 
much silence and mystery on the part of those who 
might be supposed to know something of your move* 
ments, and much loud discussion and conjecture from 
those who could possibly know nothing. Sir Cleveland 
Ventris, whilst hunting, was thrown violently from his 
horse ; he was conveyed home, but he had sustained 
fatal injury, and was past mortal help. He died in the 
arms of his daughter Caroline. It is said that some- 
thing seemed to press heavily upon his mind, and that 
your name, upon one occasion, escaped his lips ; — ^this 
part of the story, however, may perhaps be attributed 
to tbe inventive fiiculties of the gossips of our neighs- 
bourhood. 

** I saw Miss Ventris after this event, and my heart 
bled to behold the ravages which ^ef had made upon a 
form that was once so beautiful ;— she gradually pined, 
and never quitted the house after her father's death. 
Sorrow has done its work, and she is now a tenant of 
the same tomb. 

^ Since writing the above, I have conversed with an 
old servant to whom Caroline was much attached ; I am 
thus enabled to add some ftirther information to this 
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melancholy narrative, but I fear that it will not hring 
any additional room for consolation. She tells me that 
Miss Ventris often mentioned your name in terms of 
unchangeable affection, and that your unaccountable 
departure and continued absence seemed to prey 
deeply upon a mind which had already other trials to 
endure ;— but that she. seemed, up to the last day of 
her existence, to entertain the hope of seeing you once 
mwe. 

*( I am sorry to add, that in addition to these grieft. 
Miss Ventris is said to have experienced many bitter 
moments, oimipg to the misconduct of an individual 
whom Sir Cleveland had some years previously dis- 
owned and discarded from his house, and with whom 
he had forbidden his daughter to hold the slightest in- 
tercourse. The party thus expelled, and whose charac- 
ter seems to be of the worst description, is stated to 
have found opportunities of throwing himself in her 
way ; and possessed, as he was, of some talent and 
much duplicity, he easily contrived to work upon the 
feelings of a tender and inexperienced girl . The even- 
ing previous to your- leaving the country, he is sup- 
posed to have obtained an interview with her, and by 
means of entreaties and threats, to have procured a sum 
of money, to relieve him from the consequences of 
some act of depravity. This person, I believe, was 
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never named by any of the family — and you will be 
concerned to learn that it was her — Brother.*' 

Tears, which had hitherto been denied me, came to 
my relief; I buried my face in my hands, and wept like 
a child. 

On my return to England, I learned that Sir Cleve- 
land's property had passed to the reprobate son. This 
individual, in his anxiety to " realize,** did not consid- 
er it necessary to manifest much respect for the mem- 
ory of those over whom the grave had so recently 
closed. A sale was advertised at Sir Cleveland's resi- 
dence, and you may imagine with whaPindignation I 
heard that the j>ortrait of Caroline Ventris was num- 
bered among the "lots." Apart from all other mo- 
tives, I could not bear that this picture should pass 
under the discriminating criticism of a London auc- 
tioneer, and I therefore sent and requested that I should 
be allowed to become the purchaser, at whatever price 
they might think proper to name. 

I have lived since then a life of calmness and soli- 
tude. I could better brook the idea that Caroline was 
in her grave, than that she should ever become the 
wife of another ; and as I had never wilfully neglect- 
ed the duties of religion, in the hour of my sorrows I 
experienced its consolations. 

Thus closed the melancholy narrative — a painful 
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illustration of the manner in which the jealons mind 
jumps at conclusions which, though utterly false, may 
be for ever ruinous to its peace. 

I believe that my uncle related this history, under the 
impression that his days were numbered ; if such was 
the case, his presentiment was fulfilled : in the subse- 
quent week he died without a struggle, — and '* The 
Lady *s Portrait" is now in my possession, and preserved 
with the strictest care. 

M. B. S. 
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THE PENITENT'S PRAYER. 

BT JAMES BRUTON. 

Mother ! thy thoughts are all of heaven, 

But mine are rack'd and wild ; 
Ere 'tis too late to be forgiven, 
With thy gentle voice, and eye so mild. 
Pray for thy sinful child. 

Father ! feel'st thou the dew of death 

My aching forehead steep ? 
Oh ! that I now might yield my breath, 
In a quiet slumber, long and deep, — 

But conscience comes with sleep ! 

Brother ! I've drunk the poison'd bowl 

Of sin, — come with me, pray ; 
There's blood upon my frighted soul, 
Which will not quit its quivering clay 
Till that is wept away ! 
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THE STUDENT'S SOLILOQUY. 

What can glory's voice requite 

For the smiles of beauty lost-* 
Feeling's tranquil summer night— 

But an ocean tempest-tost ? 
What is Fame's more generous meed 

When the spells of youth are fled. 
And the praise we most might heed 

Slutaibers with the silent dead ? 

Though I turn each classic page, 

Plato's visions — Homer's lyre ; 
Though the lore of every age 

Loftiest thoughts and themes inspire ; 
Deadly fair seem things remote. 

As the icy-temple's glow ; 
Time's best treasures coldly float 

DowB the past, like wreathed snow ! 
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'Tie ambition's sacrifice- 
Nights of waking — feverish days — 

Health — pleasure — all the fatal price 
Of a world's unwilling praise ; 

Still, in vain propitious gloom 
Nightly veils thy blanched cheek, 

Morning smiles on many a tomb, 
And of living joys will speak. 

Oft uncall'd the sportive ray 

Veils with dazzling light the page. 
And in mockery seems to say, 

" Waste not thus youth's votive age V 
And those melancholy bells, 

Ne'er to me with mirth endued, 
Wake a thousand dormant spells. 

Which the heart had oft subdued ! 

Straight will recreant Fancy fly 

To the scenes which childhood bless'd — 
Meet a parent's kindling eye — 

By each form of love caress'd ! 
Or a schoolboy rough once more. 

Resting 'neath the play-ground treei 
O'er some famous ballad pore. 

With alternate gloom and glee ! 
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Mountains — valleys^^freBh and green, 

Still in bright succession start ; 
Friendsirip blesses every scene, 

Hope enlarges every heart. 
Ah ! and then a troubled stream 

Gushes through my lonely breast. 
And a lover's feverish dream 

Perishes with all the rest. 

Perishes — save one bright smile, 

With an angel's blessing given. 
Beaming on life's sea the while. 

Though the star be fixed in heaven ! 
And must all earth's visions fly. 

Thus, as age to age succeeds ? — 
Child of Sorrow, Hope is nigh ; 

Child of Pleasure, see thy weeds ! 

Stem Reality appears, 

Treading with each form apace ; 
Mocks our hopes — smiles at our fears — 

Tears the veil from every face ! 
Fame perchance may come at last. 

But with features cold and wan. 
When life's dream is all but past, 

Under Wisdom's fearful ban. 
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Then hail the sunshine-^hail the song ! 

And the merry bells of eve ! 
While your spells the past prolong, 

To my harp the rest I leave : 
Child of Gladness— child of Tears, 

Variable as April's breath : 
Now thy hand in joy careers — 

Now it sweeps the chord of Death ! 

W. G. A. 
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gl,Stor» of tfje IPlarrue of ^f apples. 

Fo Toto a Dia, eh'egli m n'avra a pentire. Be m'ajuti Iddio, 

come io gli Suo vederei qaaoto importa a far saltar la bile ai Fiati. 
11 Matri m onio di Fhi CKovmatit Atto I. Scena 8. 

DuRiVG a short repose from the calamities of famine, 
eartb<iuakeB, seditions, domestic and foreign wars, dep- 
redations of the piratical Turks, and the scarcely less 
formidable excursions of troops of banditti, which, all 
united, had Ibr many months afflicted the kingdom 
of Naples, a splendid festival was held in the large 
square before the palace, in the month of May, 1656. 

The Spanish Viceroy, Haro Count di Castrillo, and 
his court, presided with full Spanish state. The prin- 
cipal amusements of the day were a tourney and a bull- 
fight ; for the Spaniards carried their tastes with them 
into Italy, and the Neapolitans have more than the 
ordinary aptitude of assuming the tastes of the con- 
queror or master. Many a gay Andalusian dress was 
flaunted that day in the honoured arena; many a 
youthful eye was raised to the ladies on the surround- 
9 
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ing seats, to read the effect of a fine figure on a bound- 
ing steed, of an expert pass, or of a hazardous exploit : 
there was a mighty driving of spurs, and pushing of 
horns and spears, a copious gushing of hot, red blood, 
and the usual accompaniments of clapping hands, and 
waving handkerchiefs. 

Among the young heroes of the day there was one, 
who, by the superior elegance of his equipments, the 
studied grace of his evolutions, and the boldness of his 
action, seemed bent on attracting marked attention; 
and from the court balcony there was an eye that never 
took itself oif him, and whose kindly glance might 
well be deemed deserving of his ambition. The Mar- 

chesa di was a young widow, rich, and full of 

grace and beauty. In the circle where she sat, were 
many dames, lofty in nobility, and in the conscious- 
ness of possessing real and visible claims to admiration 
and reverence ; but her tall elastic figure, arrayed in 
the purest fashion of the times, her exquisite features, 
the extraordinary delicacy of her complexion, and an 
expression of deep sensibility, which nothing dimin- 
ished the dignity of her whole appearance, distin- 
guished her from the rest; and if her glances were 
reserved for one only of the combatants, they were 

sighed for by all. Filipetto, the young Count di , 

was her acknowledged lover; and that his affection 
was returned nobody could doubt, who saw that day, at 
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the moment his temerity had placed him in peril, how 
she suppressed a scream, and hurried her long white 
hands over her eyes to conceal what she dreaded to 
see ; and how, when the plaudits of the multitude re- 
assured her, she raised her pale face, which quivered 
and glowed anon, as she saw him in safety looking up 
to her from the opposite side of the arena. 

As soon as the cruel sports were over, and prizes 
had been accorded to such of the amateur performers 
as had distinguished themselves, Filipetto, preceded 
by a page, hastened to join bis expecting mistress. In 
forcing his way through the crowd he met with obsta- 
cles and delays, and more than one plebeian felt the 
application of his noble hand : at length he had forced 
his way over a deep order of benches, and was close to 
the court lodge, and within sight of the Marchess ; but 
here an unyielding group would pay no attention to 
the shrill *'^ava7Ui! avantir* of the page, and the gi 
gantic figure of a Dominican friar stood like a rock in 
his way. When the stripling touched the broad sleeve 
of his dress to warn him of the approach of his excel- 
lency the count, he grasped him by the collar and 
shook him. Filipetto would readily have rewarded 
this insupportable insolence by attempting to hurl the 
monk into the arena, but the holy calling of the of- 
fender protected him ; he, however, rushed rudely by, 
and nearly overturned him. The next moment he was 
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leaning over his mistress's seat, without having ob- 
served the expression with which the Dominican re- 
sented his affront : and even had he seen it, he would 
have been far from suspecting it the herald of the 
boundless wretchedness that was so soon to overwhelm 
him. 

Thftt night the gilded halls of the viceroy resounded 
with music and dancing, and the jest and the careless 
laugh of gayety : as though the revellers were aware 
they were taking a farewell of festivity, they plunged 
into it with unusual zest, and prolonged it until tlie 
risen sun shone on the white walls of the elevated 
monastery of San Martino. Many a dance was gone 
through that night by forms replete with youthful vig- 
our, and buoyant with lightness of heart, that were 
never to dance again ; many a sigh was poured out to 
forms that were to be, in a few days, objects of horror 
and dread — foul things, to be avoided as the ministers 
of death ; many a plan was that night formed, never, 
never to be accomplished ; and many a point of courtly 
etiquette between haughty nobles and presuming place- 
men, was discussed for the last time. 

But a few days after the ftte, a report was made to 
the viceroy that an alarming mortality prevailed in 
Naples. As the malady spread rapidly, and apparently 
by contagion, it was soon traced to the public hospital 
dell^Annunziata, where a soldier lately landed from 
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Sardinia, had died. As this man's body, after death, 
was covered with minute livid spots, and as all those 
who had assisted him had since been taken ill, it was 
naturally inferred that the plague had been introduced 
into the city. But the viceroy, who dreaded such a 
sequel to the many miseries that had illustrated faia 
government, flew into an extremity of rage, when this 
opinion was referred to him : he threw a physician who 
had the imprudent courage to tell him the truth, into 
a dungeon of the castle, and decided imperiously and 
absolutely, that there should be no plague in Naples. 

The plague, however, it was, and in its very worst 
character, and already widely spread. A ship full of 
soldiers from Sardinia, where the plague was raging, 
although strict prohibitions existed against any commu- 
nication with that island, was, by some evasion, or for 
some urgent motive on the part ,of the government, ad- 
mitted at once to pratique : the soldier that died in the 
hospital came from this vessel, and he was not the only 
ono infected ; in fact, the destructive fire had been 
lighted at the same time in several of the lower quar- 
ters of the town. 

The Archbishop of Naples, whose rank exempted 
him from danger in differing in opinion with the vice- 
roy, at length made a spirited remonstrance, and urged 
the necessity of precautionary decisions ; but the Count 
di Castrillo, who, besides the reason above-mentipned, 
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dreaded the extension of such a belief, from the neces- 
sity of complying with the orders of his court to send a 
body of troops to strengthen the Spaniards against the 
French in the Milanese, which operation would have 
been impeded by such rumours, still persisted that the 
malady was not the plague, and continued in his philo- 
sophic inactivity. Thus, owing to this infatuation, or 
rather wilfulness, the contagion was extended over the 
provinces of the kingdom, and a dreadful process of 
extermination commenced. Induced by popular com- 
plaint, the viceroy called together the most reputed 
physiciax^s of the time, to hold a consultation on the 
nature of the disease ', and these peritissimi doUori^t 
either from ignorance or fear, or a desire of seconding 
the wishes of the viceroy, did not declare the evil pes- 
tilential, and confined themselves to issuing a few reg- 
ulations; some of which were unmeaning, and the 
whole inefficacious. The crowded city lost every -day 
its hundreds, and according to the Neapolitan histo- 
rian, Giannone, nothing was seen in the streets but 
melancholy processions, carrying the sacrament to the 
dying, or the dead to the sepulchre. 

This pitiless destruction hurried the ignorant popula- 
tion to every excess of superstition ; and the proces- 
fions to venerated shrines, and the crowding after 
saints and madonnas assisted the spreading of the fatal 
malady. The evil was carried to its height by some 
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fanatic or intereited devoteos, who seized that moment 
of affliction and weakness to rumour through the town 
that Suor Orsola Benincasa, a religious woman, who 
had been dead some years, in her last sainted momenta 
had prophesied, that in a season of extreme calamity, 
the Neapolitans would build a monastery for her sis- 
ters, (who, wo the while ! had not as yet a comfortable 
dwelling,) on the side of the hill of San Martino, and 
thus avert from the city the scourging hand of Heaven. 
This consoling information was received with trans* 
port ; for the public mind was prepared for the recep- 
tion of any absurdity in the shape of devotion ; and the 
viceroy seemed not to be a whit more prudent or lesi 
superstitions than his subjects : for as soon as the de- 
sign of the building was sketched, and the ground lines 
drawn, he Carried with his own hands twelve baskets 
of earth, %o contribute to the atoning edifice. Incited 
by their own frenetic superstition, and encouraged by 
the example of the head of the government, all classes 
hurried to contribute, not only money, but manual la- 
bour, to raise the monastery. Not boxes or baskets, 
but open casks were placed at the corner of the streets, 
to receive the contributions; and many families de- 
spoiled themselves of the best part of their fortunes, to 
raise and endow this stone and mortar saviour of their 
country : " But what excited the greatest surprise," 
says o«r historian, "was to see persons of quality. 
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among whom were even ladies, in emulation of one 
another, mixing in the lowest labours ; some carrying 
baskets of nails, some bundles of ropes, some barrels of 
lime, some loads of stones ; some acting as labourers to 
the masons ; some carrying on their shoulders heavy 
wooden beams, with the risk of sinking under their 
burdens." The consequences that ensued from this 
continual crowd, gathered from every part of the town, 
were terrible but natural : the infection, that had been 
hitherto excluded from some of the higher quarters, now 
spread over all ; and as the holy romitorio di Suor Or- 
sola rose, the city sank faster and faster into the tomb. 
Scarcely a family, in Naples was exempted from the 
dreadful penalty, but on few did it fall more heavily ' 

than on the noble house of the Marchesa di . As 

they partook in the devotional spirit of the age and 
country, her father and brother had taken an active 
part in the building of Suor Orsola; the plague was 
communicated to them in the crowd — they .diisd ; and 
the youthful widow was lefr in the splendid palace, in 
the midst of diseased or raving attendants. The family 

of her iover, the Count di , had been wiser and 

more fortunate, for at the beginning of the mortality 
the father had closed up his house and secured it 
against all ingress. Their houses were opposite, and 
the two lovers, who ct>uld no longer meet, could still 
see each other from their balconies, and, as Nea* 
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politaa streets are not wide, even hold conyerse to- 
gether. The scenes that passed in the street that 
separated them were replete with anguish and horror : 
poor houseless wretches were seen from time to time 
dropping dead, or stretched under gateways, shrieking 
in torment and blaspheming in despair; every now 
and then large uncovered cars heaped with dead, 
passed by, drove by unfortunate Moorish prisoners 
condemned to this dangerous ofBce, who, by their cos- 
tume, dark complexions, and reprobated faith, accumu- 
lated horrors on the existing misery. To all this was 
added the continual recurrence of popular commotions, 
of infuriate mobs running through the streets, and im- 
precating curses on their rulers ; for an opinion had 
gained ground among these poor ignorant wretches, 
that the malady did not proceed from Heaven, but 
from the infernal contrivances of the Spaniards, who 
had employed a number of men to disseminate certain 
magical powders that produced the plague, and thus 
revenged themselves on the Neapolitan people for the 
revolts and disturbances they had lately committed. 

These were not scenes congenial to love ; but it 
is part of that vigorous passion to triumph over circum- 
stances. Besides the feeling consolations which Fili- 
petto offered with so much eloquence, and which the 
Marchesa received with tears that relieved her agita- 
ted bosom, the precariousness of their own fate, and 
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their mutual apprehensions and hopes, made them 
lengthen these interviews, and it was only when the 
hands had waved from the lips in melancholy adieu, 
that they felt all the horrors of their situation. 

Some time had passed in this manner, when one day 
the Marchesina appeared not at the accustomed bal- 
cony; the count's heart was racked with apprehen- 
sions : another day elapsed, and another — yet she ap- 
peared not; and all that time sleep visited not the 
agonized lover, who could scarcely be prevailed upon 
to take the scanty sustenance necessary to support life, 
or to leave the window for a moment. He stood there, 
even during the scorching sun of midday, hoping at 
least to attract the attention of some one within his 
mistress's house ; but his long watching and his pierc 
ing cries were of no avail, her habitation seemed de- 
serted, and he could never see either window or door 
open. It was now the fourth day of this suffering, and 
the evening hour, for the church-bells of the city were 
sounding the Mve Maria ; he was leaning over the bal- 
cony, almost attenuated by anguish and want of nour- 
ishment and repose, when the sharp ring of the sa- 
crament bells was heard at a short distance; thoae 
death-boding sounds were then so familiar to the ear, 
that they passed almost unnoticed ; Filipetto, however, 
started when he saw the procession, with burning wax 
torches, turn the corner of his street — it advanced, and 
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Stopped at the portal of the Marcheaina'a palace ! The 
unhappy yooth aickened ', the flames of torchea, multi- 
plied to infinity, flashed on his distracted eye ; he saw, 
as through an atmosphere of fire, that the heavy gates 
rolled back on their hinges, that the priest, carrying 
the mystical bread, entered, and he heard the hand- 
bells that accompanied him cease ringing, and the 
mournful chant of voices rise within. Convictioii 
flashed upon his mind. ** Amalia is dying," said he. 
*^I know it must be she!'* A violent convulsion 
shook him, and he fell to the floor. He was found by 
his attendant, lifeless and writhed, like a man that had 
died in horror : being carried to his couch, he revived, 
but the minute that followed his revival he flew into 
frantic madness. 

The task imposed on his family for several days was 
indeed hard and cruel ; his shrieks, his raving, his de- 
spair, were heart-rending : at length his frenzy sank 
like a fire that lacks fuel ; his physical strength was 
exhausted, and he remained motionless without open- 
ing either eyes or lips. One morning, after nearly 
a month had passed, and his family despaired of his 
return to health or reason, he x^alled his favourite valet 
as he saw him entering the chamber, and desired him 
to bring him a little box that was on his toilette. The 
man, expressing his joy at hearing his master speak 
again in his usual manner, obeyed the order. Filipetto 
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her late, which as the door folded, uttered a sad tone 
that made him start ; there were books of music, an 
embroidering frame, and her long black veil ; her slen- 
der bodice, her rose-coloured slippers, and other arti- 
cles of dress, scattered in disorder, apparently as she 
left them. A little dog that lay on a cushion, rose and 
dragged itself to his feet, and looked supplicatingly in 
his face : — ^it was Amalia's favourite, but so reduced 
and miserable that he scarcely knew it. At the door 
of her bedchamber he heard the low murmur of voices, 
as if in prayer : — his was not a situation for pause and 
reflection — nobody appeared, he lifted the latch, and 
entered abruptly. What a scene presented itself to 
his eyes ! The young, the brilliant Marchesa was re- 
clining in afauteuU^ and, at the first glance, presented 
rather the appearance of a dead woman, or of a wax 
effigy, than that of a living being : disease had reduced 
her to a shadow, but had not been able to annihilate 
her charms ; or rather, for her luxuriant loveliness, it 
had substituted a beauty more ^ure — more holy. She 
was dressed in the sombre we^ds of penitence and ab- 
negation; a coarse black serge robe, trimmed with 
white crape at the bosom and sleeves, and down the 
front, wrapped closely her tall ethereal figure; her 
fine, small feet were bare, and supported on a black 
velvet cushion ; her thin lily hands were crossed over 
her breast ; her long raven hair, parted over her ivory 
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brow, fell down her neck, and was brought forward 
over her ehoulders and bosom. On either side of her 
was a starch Dominican monk, in the black and white 
dress of the order ; an old female attendant behind 
supported her head ; opposite to her was the image of 
the Madonna adolorata, with the seven daggers, em- 
blematical of the seven mortal pains of the mother of 
Jesus, stuck in her heart ; and at the back of the room 
was a large crucifix, the tortured figure on which was 
as appalling a one as was ever used to extort penitence 
'from an obdurate sinner. The light of day was ex- 
cluded, and the wax tapers that burned before the Ma- 
donna and the crucifix, cast a pale yellow, sickly 
illumination through the chamber : the most powerful 
exterior circumstances that monkish zeal and ingenuity 
could devise for producing an effect were accumulated 
in the scene ; and even a firm heart, and one not in- 
terested in the principal figure, could not have beheld 
it without emotion.* 

Filipetto*s heart had died within him at once, though 
he could not observe the details of the horrid show. 
The Marchesa's eye caught the form of the intruder ; a 
faint scream escaped her, and she sank back deprived 
of sense. He fell on his knees before her; he seized 
her clayey hands ; he kissed them convulsively, and 

* All this is an unezaggerated description of a scene the writer 
of this tale lately witnessed in a noble Neapolitan house. 
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supplicated ber to speak to her adorer. One of tlM 
monks, as if there had been sacrilege in the act and 
words of the distracted youth, rose impetuously from 
his seat, and told him, in a voice of authority, to retire. 
** Why hast thou forced thyself here, frantic boy ?** 
said he bitterly ; " dost thou want to destroy a being 
in the bright commencement of her sainted career; 
wouldst thou interpose thy mundane passions between 
her and Heaven ? Begone, and hope not to lead back 
to the vanities of the world and to the sins of human 
affections, one voluntarily devoted henceforth to the 
purifying retiremeilt of a monastery!" '*A monas- 
tery ! — a monastery ! — my Amalia to a monastery ! my 
hope, my love, my life 1" cried Filipetto, astounded 
and rising up. He looked at his unwelcome monitor ; 
he saw the hard features of the monk he had roughly 
treated at the bull-fight, and he read in them his sen- 
tence to despair. 

During the progress of the plague; many members of 
the different monastic orders showed great strength of 
mind and contempt of danger, in attending the sick 
and administering the consolations and solemnities of 
religion to the dying ; to this they were in a certain 
manner bound by their institutions, and doubtlessly 
l^umbers so acted in fulfilment of their duty, and from 
a genuine Christian spirit; but seasons of calamity 
have ever been productive to the extorting hand of the 
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priesthood of a saperstitious church, and some there 
were who braved the risks, flattered by the hope of 
extending their influence, of securing donations, and of 
adding wealth and importance to their orders. Mo- 
tives like these led the wary Padre Torpietro into the 
desolated abode of the Marchesa : he attended her fa- 
ther and her brother, and with them his interests fared 
well ; but it was when she was seized by the plague, 
that he secured a prize indeed, by inducing her to be- 
queath a large estate of her property to the church. 
Contrary to all expectation, her constitution triumphed 
over her disorder, and this opened a still wider field to 
the craAy, insatiable Torpietro. That a person could 
recover from the plague otherwise than by a miracle, 
was impossible ! The Marchesa had been preserved 
by a peculiar exertion of divine favour, which had been 
conciliated by her devotion and liberality, and the 
prayers of the Holy Church. This of course prescribed 
the line of her future conduct ,• her devotion was unre- 
mitting, and new donations were poured into Torpie- 
tro's lap, which encouraged him to attempt a still more 
considerable and glorious acquisition. Every thing 
seemed to promise him success ; Amalia was sunk be- 
neath the weight of sorrow; she had been educated in 
the monastery of Santa Chiari, she was blinded by the 
superstition of the age and country, and prepared by 
her recent danger, her present fears and weakness, to 
10 
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take almost any course pointed out by devotion. Tor- 
pietro proposed to her to renounce the world, to resign 
her wealth, and to dedicate to Heaven a life saved by 
its mercy. Her love forFilipetto was the only obstacle 
to the monk's designs, but this retained the poor fana- 
tic with a firm grasp ; and for him she hesitated to en- 
ter upon a path, which she felt her duty call her to, 
and which, she was convinced, would lead her by a 
flowery way to eternal bliss. When the persevering 
Torpietro discovered this hinderance,he bound himself 
up in a firm determination, and what he had before 
proposed, he vowed to enforce and insist on with all 
his might, with all the arms that credulity, superstition, 
aiid terror furnished ; for he had huddled in his bosom 
the trifling insult he had received from the young 
count, and he now saw an opportunity of satisfying his 
revenge and ambition with the same blow. So suc- 
cessful were the machinations of the monk and an aux- 
iliary he called in, that she was led by degrees to look 
upon her passion as a crime ; to believe she had been 
miraculously saved, for the express purpose of devoting 
herself to the service of Heaven ; and finally, solemnly 
to pledge her word to embrace the monastic life. This 
promise had been secured two days before the appear- 
ance of Fi]ipetto;his presence would probably have 
withheld her from the rash engagement; and even 
now, the monks feared he might have power enough 
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over the heart of his mistress to induce her to recant. 
Torpietro endeavoured to make him retire from the 
chamber, before Amalia should recover : '^ Go hence, 
young man," said he; ''your presence here can only 
be injurious to the Marchesa and to yourself; you see 
to what a state your madness has reduced her ; away, 
and trouble her no longer — ^go, and in prayers and hu- 
mility of heart resign yourself to the will of the Al- 
mighty ; for the woman before you can no longer have 
any thing in common with you ; she is affianced to 
Christ." '' It cannot be, false monk !" said Filipetto ; 
'' it cannot be ! — a prior engagement, sanctioned by 
k>Dg affection and by the approving voice of Heaven, 
gives her to me I" "A prior engagement!" retorted 
the Dominican ; '' a human engagement, a futile thing, 
the sport of every caprice, of every breath of wind;_ 
originating in the fervour of young blood, of human 
passions, of lust and enjoyment, vanity and sin, must 
not be opposed — no, not for one instant opposed — to a 
sacred devotion, an endless love inspired by Heaven ! 
The pretension is sacrilegious, and will draw down 
curses on y-our head. — Oh, away ! and trouble not a 
heart that by the particular exertions of divine care has 
been estranged from such vanities, and for ever 4" *' I 
cannot, I will not credit your words," said Filipetto, 
" and I will not away ! No, I will recall the past to my 
Amalia; I will paint her my sufferings and despair, 
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and I know she will not abandon me." << Rash, vicious 
boy," exclaimed Torpietro, bis eyes glistening fire ; 
'* and you dare call in doubt the words of the minister 
of the Lord; you dare struggle with your sinful pas- 
sions and desires, against the will of the Omnipotent ! 
Why do the thunderbolts of divine vengeance sleep ! 
But by the sanctity of the altar I serve, you shall do 
nought of this : and though all unused to strife and 
turmoil, the hands of myself and brother shall thrust 
you hence." The offended, haughty spirit of the 
young noble bounded within him, he laid his hand to 
his sword, " Vile wretch ! and you threaten violence 
to one of my house ? If you were not protected by the 
calling which you disgrace by pursuing the worst of 
passions — for I remember now the day of the festival, 
and your offended pride — ^by my honour, I would drive 
your low-born soul from your body !" "Oh, Mother 
of God !" uttered the Marchesa, who had been slowly 
recovering, " what is it I hear? Oh, Filipetto, desist 
and leave me, for we must not meet as in times past : 
we must never meet again — the rest of my days are 
devoted to Heaven. I will pray for you, Filipetto, but 
prayers and tears are all I can henceforth give you." 
The young count rushed to her side, and embraced that 
form, wont to repose in his encircling arms with deli- 
licious trepidation, but that now struggled from them 
as from the grasp of incest or sacrilege. " My Amalia, 
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my life ! what say you ? do you Dot remember our 
plighted troth~-our long nourished and virtuous pas- 
sion ? Is it possible that you can have determined to 
leave me to perish in hopeless anguish ?" " Before 
the sanctity of subsequent engagements, those of past 
weaknesses are dissipated, as the shades of night be- 
fore the rising sun," said Torpietro. "Before the 
sanctity of subsequent engagements, those of plist weak- 
nesses are dissipated as the shades of night before the 
rising sun," reiterated the Marchesa, repeating the 
monk's apothegm, word for word : and it was thus, by 
making their charges echo without examination their 
sapient opinions and dogmas, that the men of the cowl 
and sottana instructed them how to comport them- 
selves in this world, and to merit the next. " But," 
replied the count, " nothing can break the bond of 
two hearts ; ndthing can annihilate the fervent vows 
that have escaped our lips ; nothing can justify your 
abandoning me to the horrors of balked affection, and 
to maddening despair. I cannot live without you, 
Amalia ! and when you imprison yourself in a monas- 
tery, you open me a tomb to which I shall descend 
with execration !" "Oh impiety — oh horror!" cried 
the monks together. " Oh impiety, oh horror !" re- 
peated the Marchesa ; but the impassioned pleading of 
her lover had penetrated deep into her heart, and an ago- 
nizing struggle had already commenced between her an- 
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cient passion and the overwrought devotion and appal- 
ling superstition that had lately been forced upon her. 
She no longer weakly struggled in his arms, but re- 
posed her drooping head upon his breast ; she tried to 
speak calmly, " J'ilipetto, you too have had the plague, 
you are sadly changed, you are yet ill — oh, why 
did you come here ?" " No," returned he, " I have 
not had the disease ; my father's precautions have 
been availing, our house has been saved — but I have 
been ill, mad, in the horrors of the accursed — and all 
for you !'* " Oh mercy," cried the Marchesa, recover- 
ing a surprising degree of. energy ; ^< what have you 
done? the infection may still linger about me — yes, 
you will take it, and I shall be your murderer." *^Be 
it even so," said the count, embracing her still closer, 
and holding her pale lips to his, ** let me here drink in 
death ; 'twill be sweeter thus than when dealt by your 
abandoning me ! — Oh, Amalia ! if you knew what I 
have suffered, if you knew the anguish that has burnt 
up my heart and maddened my brain, if you knew the 
immensity of my love, even in the midst of my despair, 
not the instant promise of a saintly crown in heaven 
would lure you from my arms 1" " You blaspheme," 
exclaimed Torpietro, '^ you profane the plighted spouse 
of Christ ; you are provoking the tardy but dreadful 
vengeance of Heaven, and exposing yourself to the 
wrath and punishment of God's insulted ministry. — 
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Beware ! — and you, daughter — what is it you do ?— 
you fill my soul with horror and dread. — I see the 
blessed Mother of God there before you, writhing aa 
though another poignard were thrust in her lacerated 
breast ; I see your Redeemer there, struggling on the 
cross, as though tortured by a pang more cruel than all 
his persecutors could devise. — A flaming gulf opens 
beneath your feet — myriads of demons laugh aloud, aa 
they run to prepare torments for an apostate soul ! 
Ha ! ha ! — I cannot look — I cannot think — join me in 
prayer !" The Marchesa shrieked with affright, and 
falling on her knees, united her fervent prayers with 
the monks' ; and though the count's mind was of a 
stronger temper, he too shuddered. When the pray- 
ing ended, the Marchesa mildly, but firmly, insisted 
that Filipetto should retire ; he went slowly out of the 
room, reproaching her with his looks, and with a heart 
much sadder than when he entered : Torpietro's com- 
panion followed him. The count, on reaching the sit- 
ting-room, threw himself on a sofa ; the monk, who 
thought to accompany him to the street-door, soon took 
the liberty of asking him when he meant to go home ; 
to this Filipetto replied, that he did not intend to leave 
that house ; that, moreover, he could not go home, aa 
he knew his father would not expose the safety of all 
the rest of the family by admitting him, just come from 
a person that had lately had the plague. This deter- 
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mination, when carried to Torpietro, excited his unea- 
siness extremely: he dreaded, and with reason, the 
repetition of such interviews as that which had just 
passed, and he proposed to the lady to have her lover 
forcibly conveyed to his monastery, and confined in a 
cell until the plague should end ; or, at least, until she 
should be out of reach of his persecutions. This pro- 
posal, however well glossed over, she rejected, and 
with such warmth that he perceived it would be too 
full of risk to attempt any thing against the count ; he 
could not even make her promise to shut herself up and 
see him no more : she also feared her weakness, but 
could not determine to leave him in unmitigated de- 
spair. The wily monks once more recurred to the 
fearful horrors of superstition ; and having, as they 
thought, created a powerful antidote to her natural im- 
pulses and womanly weakness, they left her for a few 
hours. 

The sad ruminations of Fili petto, or rather his stupe- 
faction, had, in the meantime, been disturbed by an 
old, favourite domestic of the house. Onofrio started 
on seeing the count fixed like a statue in his mistress's 
room; and after condoling with him, and wondering 
how he got there, told him that'his family were crying 
for him in the greatest alarm from the opposite balco- 
nies. " Tell them," cried he wildly, " that I am here, 
and that they need take no care for me." The bewil- 
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dered eenrant did his behest, and returned after some 
time with two of his companions. Filipetto did not 
observe them ; he continued motionless and silent, his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and his countenance express- 
ing the full extent of mortal anguish — ** Ah ! Signer 
Conte,*' said Onofrio, ** woful days are these ! the good 
old prince is gone, and the principino too, and mj mis- 
tress Donna Amalia — *' *^ Donna Amalia ! — what of 
Amalia ?" cried Filipetto, turning his eyes wildly on 
the old man. ** Alas ! Signer, she will leave us ! — 
when the plague spared her, I did not think we should 
so soon lose her — it is true she will become a saint ; 
but it will be a sorrowful day for me, and for us all, 
when she abandons us.*' ^^ A sorrowful day, indeed," 
said the count bitterly; and then falling into fury, 
added, ** but that day shall not arrive ; she is my love, 
my affianced bride, I will assert my rights, I will— 
against earth and Heaven !" *' But her vow cannot be 
retracted," said Onofrio. '* It would be impiety to at- 
tempt it," said another of the servants. ** A miracle 
has saved her," said the other, '* and her eternal wel- 
fare requires the sacrifice she has made." ** Ah ! yes. 
Signer Count," continued Onofrio, weeping, " she 
must leave us. I did not expect this, and it is cutting ; 
I thought I should serve your Excellencies, until my 
death, and see you happy together, and nurse your 
children on my knee ; but the will of God and of the 
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Church be dooe — oow we may all go and be misera- 
ble : I shall be left upon the world in my old days. 
She was certainly the sweetest, dearest lady ! she 
could make all near her so happy — alas ! alas ! But 
she will be a saint, I'm sure, and that's something." 
Filipetto groaned with anguish, and the old man con- 
tinued his lamentations in such a manner as almost 
maddened his auditor. 

When the Dominicans passed through the room, 
Torpietro paused awhile, and gazed with satisfaction 
on his victim ; a flash of exultation passed over his 
harsh countenance; the submissive domestics kissed 
his hand and asked his benediction : he pronounced 
the words of Christian charity, and went away with 
the passions of a fiend revelling in his heart. 

After a while the count endeavoured to gain admit- 
tance to the chamber ; the Marchesa denied him this, 
and he passed several hours alone, a prey to the bitter- 
est feelings. In the afternoon the monks returned, 
and shut themselves up with the Marchesa for a long 
time ; when they lefl her, the count renewed his en- 
deavours, and she, unable to resist his supplications 
longer, at last admitted him. The scene that followed 
was heart-rending, and an eternal reproach to the 
spirit that had brought about such a crisis : the unhap- 
py youth again, with burning energy, pleaded the cause 
of his love: he painted his despair in such ghastly 
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colours, that Amalia forgot herself in him ; he van- 
quished all her objections, he surmounted all her diffi- 
culties, and intimated that, with her wealth and influ- 
ence, it would not be difficult to obtain the Pope's 
dispensation for the vow she had made. Nature and 
affection were getting the masterdom in her heart, 
when, during a pause, the terrors of apostacy which 
Torpietro had awakened, rushed full into her mind ; 
and then, too, she remembered that the wealth Filipetto 
spoke of was no longer hers — and perhaps this latter 
earthly consideration, amidst all her excited spirituality, 
was not without force in chaining her to the funeral 
car in which she had embarked her fate. 

The deep, inexhaustible stream of human feelings, 
is not, however, to be dried up ; its course is not to be 
stopped by the dikes of artificial prejudices : as the 
water, in spite of hinderances, finds its way from the 
mountain to the plain, so will that stream force its way 
to its lawful domain, — the heart, and range through it 
uncontrolled. Even while Amalia insisted on the ne- 
cessity of fulfilling her voW) and on the iniquity of 
holding such converse with him, tears and sighs ac- 
companied every word: he made her lose sight of the 
glorious goal to which she was hastening, and the cer- 
titude of his despair outdid the terrors of the perdition 
she was running the hazard of incurring. This sad 
intercourse lasted far into the night, and did not ter- 
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minate until they were both quite exhausted. The 
hours they spjent on their uneasy couches were dreadful: 
during the short slumbers of the Marchesa, visions, 
originating in her love and fear, presented her the 
most distressing scenes ; now she was with the count 
in a splendid hall on her marriage night, revelling in 
bliss ; anon the hall was transformed into a fiery cav- 
ern, and the friendly company into hideous fiends ; 
now she found herself in the lofty monastic choir, 
hymning with her sister nuns, and elevated by devo- 
tion to Heaven ; and then, the picture changing, 
showed her lover, in rage and despair, raising his 
hand against his own life. When she awoke from 
these convulsive dreams, she was but little relieved, 
for her cruel fate, the clashing division in her heart, 
racked her with anguish ; the aspect of her lofty, som- 
bre apartment, the illuminated, distressing images of 
the Madonna adolorata and the crucifix, aggravated 
her susceptibility and distracted her anew with terrors. 
Torpietro and his colleague, returning in the morning, 
found her in an appalling condition. The penetrating 
monk saw in a moment the effects of the interview of 
the preceding evening, and collected all his force to 
counteract them. After a long combat he finally tri- 
umphed over the superstitious and enfeebled young 
creature, and even engaged her to retire secretly that 
very night, to a small lodging he would secure in the 
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house of a priest adjoining Santa Chinra, where she 
might remain undisturbed until the doors of the mon- 
astery could be opened for her ; he also undertook to 
prepare in silence the few other things necessary for 
her removal. 

Amalia reserved her last interview with Filipetto 
till the evening ; she prepared herself for it by conjur- 
ing up all the dark sophistry of her spiritual teachers, 
by summoning up all the fearful demons of monkish 
superstition, by covering herself with potent relics, by 
praying, and by beating her beautiful, unoffending bo- 
som. When the moment came, she had indeed 
need of supernatural strength ; her lover appeared 
before her in the most affecting guise that one human 
being could present to another ; he renewed his en- 
treaties, and he added reproaches that showed the dis- 
traction of his mind — her heart wavered, but in' an 
instant of firmness she dismissed him. But when she 
saw his dejected figure retiring slowly through the 
door of her room, and looking at her reproachingly, 
her resolution sunk again ; the thought, too, of its being 
the last time she should ever speak to him, occurred to 
her with fearful might, and she beckoned him to return. 
** Filipetto — do — oh ! do not leave me in anger," said 
she ; " Heaven knows my affliction is already immeas- 
urable — you surely would not add to it ! Forget me ! for- 
get that I ever existed ; but ah, no, do not so ! — you 
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cannot do so. — Pray for me ! — pray for me ! — perhaps — 
oh ! my heart, my heart !" She arose from her arm- 
chair, she stood trembling — she endeavoured to speak, 
but could give utterance to nothing but a murmur, in- 
distinct and awful — a torrent of bitter tears flowed down 
her beautiful face — she grasped her lover's hand, she 
staggered and fell within his arms. Filipetto's reason 
abandoned him ; he embraced her, he strained her to 
bis heart ; he pressed burning kisses on her lips, her 
neck, her bosom, and drank her tears as they fell. — 
Amalia's brain reeled ; the prospect of perdition dis- 
appeared, the voice of an outraged Deity was heard no 
more, and she partook in the mad passion of her 
adorer ; her heart beat against his, her arms embraced 
his neck, and she poured the breath of her very soul 
into his lips. A tremendous flash awoke her from this 
perilous intoxication ; she released herself from Fili- 
petto*s grasp, and bade him again retire. — As soon as 
he disappeared, she rushed wildly to the large crucifix, 
and laced her arms around the image, as thoagh it alone 
could protect her from the movements of her heart. In 
this state she was found late in the evening by the 
monks, who came to take her away. When Torpietro 
raised her up and told her all was ready, she gazed 
round the room in a vacant manner for some moments, 
and then said she too was ready : the monks almost 
carried her through the house and down a private 
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Staircase ; she was then lifted into a carriage, Torpietro 
and the old woman accompanied her, and mute and stu- 
pefied, she drove from the mansion of her fathers, never 
to return. 

The following morning the unhappy count learned 
the disappearance of the Marchess, and was near fall- 
ing into a new fit of madness. Nobody in the house 
could tell him where she had gone to, for no one had 
been intrusted with the secret, except the old woman 
at the moment she went away : to obtain this informa- 
tion he rushed from the palace in search of Torpietro, 
against whom he raged with hate. Unfortunately, he 
met the monk in a street near his monastery > he arr 
rested him violently by the arm, and demanded where 
he had inveigled his bride ? The monk, whose hate 
was even more deep and deadly than his own, and that 
was now roused by this rough treatment and afironting 
insinuation, equivocated the question maliciously ; the 
young noble was transported, and grasping him by the 
throat, exclaimed, *' Fiend of hell ! tell me where you 
have placed my .love, or by my soul, I will trample you 
to dust beneath my feet !" Torpietro cried aloud with 
pain and fear ; a number of low wretches, all eager to 
protect a man of God, immediately ran to his assist- 
ance, and the count would have suflered indignities 
from their zeal, if at that moment a patrol of soldiers, 
commanded by an officer who knew his family, had 
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not approached. This officer rescued him from the ef- 
fects of popular fury, and extorted an answer from the 
monk. 

"The Marchesa," said he, "has taken refuge from 
the persecutions of that impious man in a religious re- 
tirement until the cessation 'of the present calamity 
permit the holy house of Santa Chiara to receive her in 
its sisterhood." 

" But where is she ? What retirement do you speak 
of?" 

" That I am solemnly bound not to disclose — ^to ask 
me is useless ; all your ruffian violence cannot force 
that from me. Let me retire. You have basely in- 
jured me, young man ; you have wronged my holy or- 
der with your violence and contumely ; but I forgive 
you, and go to supplicate Heaven to forgive you also." 

So saying, Torpietro walked on amidst the applause 
of a bigoted multitude, that shouted curses afler the 
hapless Filipetto, who then wandered through the de- 
populated streets of the capital without plan or object. 
At nightfall, panting and exhausted, like a man that 
had been chased by a fearful enemy, he returned to 
the Marchesa's palace, where the kindhearted Onofrio 
with difficulty prevailed upon him to take a little sus- 
tenance and repose. It would be too long and too sad 
a detail, to enter into all the sufferings and frenzy of 
the unfortunate young man : part of the day and night 
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he paced, with a despairing mind, through the vast, 
splendid apartments in which be had spent such bliss- 
ful moments ; he would sit at times for hours before a 
full-length portrait of the Marcbesa, weeping and ex- 
postulating to the beautiful shadow ; and then, driven 
by the vehemence of his feelings, he would run out of 
doors, and seek to relieve his bound up heart by open 
air and rapid motion. In these wanderings, his eye was 
continually attracted by objects the most afflicting and 
the most horrid, which acted on him with the power of 
fascination ; 'he would pause in the squares where piles 
of dead bodies were burning, (for the most simple sep- 
ulture was now accorded only to the rich and great,) 
and with folded arms, intently watch the flames con- 
suming the miserable remains of mortality ; he would 
follow the funeral procession, and see the body hurled 
into the dark vault; and he more than once forced 
himself into the extensive catacombs without the city, 
in the gloomy recesses of which thousands of bodies 
lay heaped up indiscriminately. Although with all 
this he did not contract disease and di'e, as he wished, 
yet he almost entirely alienated his mind, and reduced 
himself to a pitiable state of moral and physical weak- 
ness. 

At length, when the city of Naples was almost de- 
populated, and, with most of her provinces, reduced to 
a cemetary, the expiatory hermitage of SuorOrsol a waa 
11 
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completed, about the end of August, at which season 
the sultry temperature of the air is, in this country, 
generally cooled by torrents of rain. It happened this 
year as usual : the corruption and. filth of the city were 
washed away ; no new case of the plague occurred, and 
many who had the infection at the time recovered : — 
here was the accomplishment of Suor Orsola's prophe- 
cy ; and the Neapolitans acknowledged with grateful 
hearts, that the city was saved by her intimation and 
their devotion !* 

As soon as the council of health and public safety 
declared that the malady no longer existed, the count's 
prudent father opened his door to his unhappy son ; 
and with the rest of his family, and with his friends, 
endeavoured to draw him from the dreadful state into 
which he had fallen, and watched over him with an 
attentive and fearing eye. The equally hapless Mar- 
chesa was in the meanwhile received within the clois- 
ters of Santa Chiara ; where still feeling the force of 
her reprobated passion, dreading the effects of delay, 
and influenced by her spiritual friends, she hastened to 
bind herself with an indissoluble tie. A dispensation 
was obtained to abbreviate her novitiate ; every thing 

* The monastery of Suor Orsola is to this day one of the mo«t re- 
markable buildings on the hill of St. Elmo. Its dark, massive walla 
are seen towering far above the Toledo. Frcmi tlie portal of the 
momuiteiy there is one of the finest views of the city and bay. 
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was rapidly disposed, and the fetal moment fixed on 
which she should take the veil. 

The day arrived : all Naples resounded with the re- 
port ; it reached the ears of the count, and he contrived 
to elude the vigilance of bis guards, and to enter Santa 
Chiara before the ceremony began. In making his 
way along the aisle he met Torpietro ; the monk fixed 
his leaden eyes on him ; an expression of triumph 
quivered over his hard features ; but Filipetto passed 
on, for there was not enough energy in his heart for 
hate or revenge. To be near the spot where the 
sacrifice of his happiness was to be completed, and at 
the same time to esca[>e observation, he stationed him- 
self in a dark corner of the church, (beneath the gothic 
tomb of the Anjou Queen of Naples, that culpable, but 
beautiful and unfortunate woman,) a little to the right 
of the high altar. Presently the spacious body of the 
church began to fill with spectators ; ranges of elevated 
seats, covered with costly silk, were occupied by the 
viceroyal court and persons of distinction ; and many 
a fair dame, and many a gallant cavalier, sat there in 
intense, mute interest, to see the being who had been 
an object of jealousy and ofrivalship, of admiration and 
of love, renounce the world she adorned, and the lover 
she adored', in the bright spring of her charms. Anon, 
the peals of the organ resounded within the lofty walls, 
apd the soft voices of the nuns poured from the gilt 
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Ifttticee above ; the messa canUUa was performed with 
extraordinary magnificence and effect ; a rosy cardinal 
preached a sermon on the virtues and felicity of a mo- 
nastic life ; and then, while music pealed around, and 
the air was charged with incense, the lovely Marchesa, 
dressed in the splendour that befitted her rank, ad- 
vanced with downcast eyes and faltering steps, between 
two old nuns. 

With what feelings did he, who lived in her, see her 
again, in such a situation, and for the last time ! How 
did he strain his eyes on that beautiful face, and on 
that agitated, exquisite form ! There was nothing defi- 
nite in what he felt as the ceremony proceeded ; hia 
heart lay deep and cpld, as if buried beAeath a moun- 
tain of ice ; his figure was drawn up to the tensity ot 
paralysis, and the large cold drops of moisture descend- 
ed from his forehead. — But when he saw the barbarous 
scissors cut off her luxuriant hair ', when he saw the 
long black crape veil, and heard her faintly muttering 
the vow, a deep groan of unutterable anguish escaped 
him, and he rushed from the church. 

The count's consciousness of existence finished at 
that moment — the few remaining months he breathed 
upon the earth had little of life in them ; his reason 
was gone. and his heart was broken within him — his 
death was, therefore, a boon to his afflicted friends, and 
a release for the sufferer. 
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These veraee were wriUen aa an inTocation, to precede an intended 
■acred poem. 

Harp of Israel ! minstrel lyre ! 

Swept bj sage's hallowed hand, 
Join, O join the plaintive choir. 

Far from Babers captive land ! 

On the dragon-haunted shore 
I would deek thee far and wide : 

I would trace the ruins o'er, 
Without footstep for my guide ; 

I would shake from off thy strings 
Every rank weed round thee twined, 

For the notes thy chorus flings, 
Could I thee in Babel find. 

Where the night-owl screams aloud. 
Where the wild wolf's howling grim. 

Where the earth-worm weaves her shroud, 
I espy thy carving dim. 
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But when every tarnished wire 
Once again shall brightened be, 

Can I make thee glow with fire, 
Such as Da\id stole from thee ? 

Harp of Israel ! join the song ; 

Though my quivering fingers move 
Weak and faint thy chords along, — 

Though my efibrts cannot prove 

How attuned in ancient days 

Was thy ever-vocal choir, 
Yet, O join my feeble lays, 

Harp of Israel ! minstrel lyre ! 

H.D 
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THE NORTHERN HUNTER. 

BY JOHN C. KEFFER. 

George Howard was a little boy at the time when 
our story commences, and had lately been presented 
with a copy of a book of travels in the cold regions of 
Kamschatka. George was by no means a cowardly or 
feeble-minded boy, but rather loved to assist in all 
scenes of danger, and he never seemed so perfectly 
happy as when he was performing acts which momen- 
tarily put his life in jeopardy. He had just finished 
reading the book, and putting it away in his book-case, 
he told his mother that, as soon as he was large enough, 
he would go to travel in the cold north regions of the 
Eastern Continent, and bring home a ship-load of furs. 
His mother and sisters only laughed at what they con- 
sidered a foolish thought, caused by the perusal of the 
book ; but George was perhaps never more serious in 
his life than when he uttered these words. George 
continued at school until he had attained his seven- 
teenth year ; and was never happy unless he was read- 
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ing some book of travels. At that period of his life, he 
left school, and hearing that an expedition was fitting 
out by the Hudson's Bay Company, to go into the 
country of the Esquimaux Tndians for furs, he earnestly 
besought his father that he would allow him to go with 
the company. Reason and remonstrance availed no- 
thing with him ; go he would, and his father at last 
consented, confident that if he went once he would be 
cured of his roving disposition. Without any incidents 
worthy of notice, they arrived at the scene of their 
operations, and the whole party being provided with 
Esquimaux dogs and sledges, they proceeded from one 
Indian village to another, bartering with the natives 
for furs. At one of these settlements, the chief oificer 
of the expedition, a man not too remarkable for honesty 
and integrity, and who never scrupled to take advan- 
tage of the Indians' ignorance, attempted to defraud 
them in one of his bargains. He was, however, de- 
tected in his villainy, and the Indians were so incensed 
as to massacre nearly the whole party. George How- 
ard, and two old traders, who had had dealings with 
the Indians before, were the only persons spared. 
These three were allowed to return to their Company's 
fort, with the furs they had obtained. These old 
traders were men of coarse and vulgar manners, and of 
vicious habits, and under their tuition, it would have 
been strange indeed if George had not acquired their 
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▼ices. Ab it was, he soon was able to swear, tell lies, 
drink rum, and gamble, with the wildest of them. On 
arriving at the end of their returning journey, George 
was no longer fit for the society of those dear beings 
whom he had left seated round the family table, and 
indeed he had no wish to return home. As soon, 
therefore, as an opportunity offered, he again set out 
with a party of traders, to traffic for furs. He had not 
been with this company many weeks before, with 
three others, he sat down to play a game of cards. One 
of his opponents in the game, finding that he was 
losing, attempted to cheat. George detected him and 
taxed him with it, whereupon the other in a Airious 
rage called George a liar. From words they came 
to blows, and from blows to battling with knives. By 
an unlucky blow George stabbed his antagonist severe- 
ly. The others then interfered and put George in 
prison at the first town they came to. He was there 
tried, and sentenced to a long imprisonment. George, 
although he had suffered so much, was but twenty-one 
years old, and had still much of the beauty of his 
youth. A daughter of the jailer saw and pitied "him. 
She soon found means to communicate with him, and 
with his regular meals, generally brought him some 
instrument which might be of service in attempting to 
escape. In a little time he had a hole made in his 
cell, by which he could at any time escape. He now 
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hoarded his food, waiting for a stormj- night to effect 
his escape. Such an opportunity soon offered, and he 
left his gloomy prison, resolved to return home as soon 
as possible. After a few days' march, he fell in with a 
party of Indians, who were travelling to Montreal, and 
who kindly took him with them. From that city he 
travelled homeward, and once within his paternal 
domicil, he heartily eschewed all his evil practices, 
and his desire of seeing the world. 
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THE SAVOYARD BOY. 

BT P. M. JAMES. 

In the winter of 18SM, a Saroyard boy and hit marmot were fonnd 
f roxen to death onder the wall of the cavalry-barracks at Birming- 
ham. On the previous inclement evening, he had asked for shelter 
in a e<Hnmon lodging-house, and had been turned away to beg the 
required pittance. Cold and famine had terminated his sufferings. 

From the land of ice and avalanche, the mountain and 
the pine, 

Where snows and glaciers gleam above, and beneath, 
the purple vine. 

From far Savoy, the peasant boy with his little marmot 
came. 

Lured by fond tales of foreign gold, and lured by Eng- 
land's fame. 

He left his Other's sheltered cot, his mother's tender 
care, 

The mossy bed, the pine-tree blaze, the peasant's hum- 
ble fare ; 

He left his brother's heart to grieve, his sister long to 
mourn. 

And the playmate of his youthful days, to sigh for his 
return. 
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Oh ! EDgland's vales are beautiful, and bo are Eng- 
land's bowers. 

When Spring hath chased the storms away, and Sum- 
mer waked the flowers; 

When roses hang from every hedge, the traveller's 
path above, 

And songs of birds from every tree attune the soul to 
love. 



And kindred feelings, summer-bom, rise buoyant in the 

mind; 
And hopes are bright, and spirits light, and thoughts 

and actions kind ; 
And the stranger-boy, with his gray marmot, roamed 

joyous o'er the land. 
Cheered by the smiles and alms of age, and gifts from 

youthful hand. 

But greenest vales grow desolate when wintry tem- 
pests blow 

And leafless bowers no shelter give from arrowy sleet 
and snow ; 

And when the torrent rain descends on mountain and 
on moor. 

Through darkened day and lengthened night — woe for 
the houseless poor ! 
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The new-born year was ushered in with arrowy snow 
and sleet. 

And the bitter wind made solitude of the thickly-peo- 
pled street ; 

And there the poor Savoyard came, with anfpiish- 
wasted form, 

** A little food !" — *twas all he asked, and shelter from 
the storm. 

Was there a cold, unfeeling one, of English mother 

bom. 
Could gaze upon the stranger-boy, — his haggard look 

forlorn, — 
Could hear his lowly plaint for bread, and spurn him 

- from her door. 
On such a wintry eve as this — because the boy was 

poor ? 

He thought upon his &ther then, and his mother's 

tender care ; 
Of the mossy bed, and the pine-tree's blaze, and the 

peasant's humble fare ; 
He thought upon his brother's love, his sister doomed 

to mourn. 
And the griefs of her, the faiihful one, who sighs for 

his return. 
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He crept beneath the barrack wall, 'mid the night- 
storm's howling din, 

The soldier's steed, in his stately stall, lay warm and 
fed within : 

Keener the pangs of hunger grew, — fainter the voice 
that cried, — 

The marmot crept to his master's breast, and with his 
master — died. 

I've loved to roam o'er wild Savoy, and its mountain- 
paths to trace. 

And shared the hospitable hearth of the poor, kind- 
hearted race. 

And I never thought that a child of theirs, when win- 
try tempests rave. 

Could perish in my own dear land, with none to hear 
and save ! 



Due tears I've shed for my kindred dead, and for 

friends untimely lost. 
For hope's bright visions changed to gloom,'and young 

affections crost ; 
I weep for those whom death hath set from mortal 

anguish free. 
And I'm not ashamed, poor stranger-boy ! of the tear 

I shed for thee ! 
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EASTER. 

'* CiTANGE HWHepeth i>ver aiJ/* says the poet, and in 
nothing IB this truth more striking than in tbe rural festi- 
vals and social observance a oflhe people, m^it of which, 
in tbe process of time and ^^the marob of enlighten- 
ment," have undergone importjint ctiTtailment^, while 
many have fallen altogether into desuetnde. To our 
PagJiQ and Sa^on progenitors we owe several of the 
more remarkable of our etiU remaining customs and 
ngage^ \ and not n few were bequeathed to ua hy tht^ 
Roman Catholic Church, ever addicted to show, pa- 
geantry, and idle ceremony. To trace the origin of 
out festive and religious observances ii^ a very interest- 
ing lAtudj I and ihoae who are induced to devote them- 
»elvee to this instructive branch of inquiry, e an not fail 
to be struck with the wodderfnl similarity which suh- 
sists between many of the festivals as they are al 
present commemorated^ and Iboae which were ob- 
served in pagan times. This, in many instances, 
arises from the circumstance that, in the earlier ages ol 
Christian! ty^ one expedient resorted to by the first mis 
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sionaries, for the better conversioii of the heathen, was 
by adapting the rites of the new religion as much as 
possible to the old usages and customs of the people 
amongst whom they laboured, and particularly by re- 
taining their usual feasts, to which they were very 
much attached. Hence the festival of Christmas bears, 
in some parts of the kingdom, especially in the north- 
ern parts of the island, the Saxon appellation of Yule, 
from one of the principal feasts among the northern 
nations, called the Juul, which occurred about the 
shortest day of the year. This was a particular solem- 
nity, observed in honour of Thor, the son of Odin, and 
was generally characterized by the utmost excess in 
feasting, drinking, and other indulgences, and which 
bore a remarkable resemblance to the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 

In the same manner was the feast of our Lord's 
resurrection substituted for another festival, held in the 
spring by the ancient Saxons, in honour of the Teu- 
tonic goddess Eastre, Easter, Eoster, or Ostera, sup- 
posed to be the Astarte of the eastern nations. The 
month of April, in which this great festival was cele- 
brated, was from it called Eastermonath, or Easter- 
month ; although it is also considered by some to have 
obtained the name from the easterly winds which pre- 
vailed at this period. Adelung derives the German 
ostern, and the English Easter from the old word os- 
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ter, osteni, which lignifies rising, becaiue nature ariMt 
•new in spring. Easter fires, Easter eggs, and manj 
other cQstoms and superstitions, have all their origin 
from the ancient heathen feast, which, as the celebra- 
tion of the renewal of nature, was very appropriately 
succeeded by the festival which commemorates the 
resurrection of Christ. 

Easter is the first great religious festival of the year, 
as Christmas is the last. The one the commemoration 
of our Lord's resurrection, the other of his birth ! 
What a fund of reflection is involved in each of these 
great epochs ! When we think of the marvellous love 
of God to man, and how wonderfully it was displayed 
lor man's redemption, how deep should be our grati- 
tude, how abundant our praise, how lasting our love, 
and how overwhelming our adoration ! In the Roman 
Catholic calendars, the feast of the Epiphany, or the 
manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles, is considered 
festum duplex^ or a holiday of the first rank, and it is 
dignified with its octave, which falls on the 13th of 
January, or the twentieth day after Christmas, till 
when the feast of the nativity was in some respects 
formerly prolonged. 

It is remarkable, that in the English version of the 

Bible, the word Easter occurs for the passover. It will 

be found in the twelfth chapter of the Acts of the 

Apostles, fourth verse. In 1 Corinthians i. 7, St. Paul 

12 
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Bays, '' For even Christ our passover is sacrificed for 
us.'* Jesus, who was offered up a sacrifice for fallen 
man, being typified by the paschal lamb, the early 
Christians felt themselves bound to join in the cele- 
bration of the great Jewish festival, which was held on 
the first full moon of the spring, from the 14th to the 
21st of the month of Nizan. Thus the name of Easter 
in the French, Latin, Greek, and other languages, 
and the word paschal in English, seem to be derived 
from the Hebrew pesech, passover ; or passa^ a sparing, 
or passing over. 

This celebration of the Christian festival at the same 
time as the Jewish feast, gave rise, at a very early pe- 
riod of the Christian era, to a fierce contention between 
the eastern and western churches, which, in the sec- 
ond and third centuries, violently agitated the Chris- 
tian world. The Greek and Roman Catholic churches 
did not celebrate it at precisely the same time ; and 
thus, while some Christians were mourning in com- 
memoration of the passion, others were rejoicing in 
the resurrection of the Saviour. The eastern church 
held to the celebration of the feast at the time of the 
passover, whilst the western church insisted upon ob- 
serving it without the paschal lamb, and beginning it 
on Sunday, the day of Christ's resurrection. The dis- 
pute was finally settled by the Council of Nice, in the 
year 325, which ordered that the festival should be 
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celebrnted aniformly on the Sunday after March 14th, 
and not on the same day with the Jews. 

Easter is the most joyful festival of the Greek and 
Roman churches. It is also observed with great solem- 
nity by the Church of England, the Lutherans, and the 
European Calvinists. Under the new style, the earli- 
est possible day whereon Easter can happen is the 22d 
of March, on which day it fell in the year 1818, and 
cannot do so again till the year 2285. The latest pos- 
sible day whereon it can fall is the 25th of April. 

As regards Easter offerings, these are thought by 
some to be derived from the gifts of the wise men of 
the East, who came to worship the infant Saviour at 
Bethlehem ; but there is no doubt that this custom had 
even an older origin, it being the practice of the Jews 
to make offerings of the firstlings of the flocks and 
first-firuits in the temple at the passover. These offer- 
ings, under the Roman Catholic system, seem to have 
been made on what was called " Mothering Sunday ;" 
a name which is thus explained in Bailey's Diction- 
ary — ** A custom still retained in many parts of Eng- 
land, of visiting parents on Mid-lent Sunday ; and it 
seems to be called mothering, from the respect in old 
time paid to the mother church, it being the custom for 
people, in Popish times, to visit their mother church 
on Mid-lent Sunday, and to make their offerings at the 
high altar." That custom of the Roman church is de- 
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rived, according to Fosbroke, firom the kUaria^ or hea- 
then festival, celebrated by the ancient Romans, in 
honour of the mother of the gods, on the ides of March. 
The offerings at the altars, we are farther told, were in 
their origin voluntary, and became church property. 
At length the parish priests compounded with the 
church at a certain sum, and those donations of the 
people have become the dues known by the name of 
Easter offerings. 

Before the Reformation, the greater English festi- 
vals, as is still the case in Roman Catholic countries, 
had each their octave, or eighth day, a custom of which, 
though the word does not seem to be recognized under 
the reformed system, there are certain vestiges remain- 
ing ; for instance. Lent Sunday, which is the octave of 
Easter-day, being the lower or secondary day of the 
feast, so called, it is said, because the church service 
is somewhat abridged or lowered in the ceremony from 
the pomp of the festival of the previous Sunday. *^ It 
was a custom," says Wheatley, " among the primitive 
Christians, to observe the octave, or eighth day, after 
their principal feasts, with great solemnity ; and upon 
every day between the feast and the octave, as also 
upon the octave, they used to repeat some part of that 
service which was performed upon the feast itself.'* 
Bishop Sparrow, in his Rationale, page 170, also ob- 
serves, upon this point, " But when we say that the 
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church would have these high feasts continued so long, 
it is not so to be understood as if she required an equal 
obserrance of those sereral days ; for some of those 
days she commands by her canons and rubrics — ^riz., 
Easter-Monday and Tuesday, Whit-Monday and Tues- 
day ; some she seems only to commend to us to be 
observed ; some are of a higher festivity, some of less. 
The first and the last — namely, the octave of the first, 
are usually the chief days for solemn assemblies ; yet 
every one of those days should be spent in more than 
ordinary meditation of the blessings of the time, and 
thanksgiving for them, according to that which the 
Lord commanded to the Jews concerning the Feast of 
Tabernacles, Leviticus xxiii. 36. — Upon every one of 
the days of that feast an ofiTering was to be made, but 
the first and last were the solemn convocations." The 
practice of the octaves seems thus, like many other ob- 
servances, to have been originally derived from the 
Jews. The first Sunday after Easter is likewise called 
Low Sunday by Dr. Mareschal, in his ** Observations 
on the Saxon Gospels." In the common almanacks, 
also, it retains this name. 

Easter-tide, as the week succeeding Easter Sunday 
is called, was, in former times, distinguished as a sea- 
son of great rejoicing. '* It was the belief of the vul* 
gar," says Dr. Drake, in his *« Life and Times of Shak* 
■peare," ^ that the sun himself partook of the exhilara- 
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tion, and regularly danced on Easter-day. To see this 
glorious spectacle, therefore, it was customary for the 
common people to rise before the sun on Easter morn- 
ing ; and though, as we may conclude, they were con- 
stantly disappointed, yet might the habit occasionally 
lead to serious thought and useful contemplation. Met- 
aphorically considered, indeed, the idea may be termed 
both just and beautiful; for (as remarked by Mr. 
Brande, in his *'*• Commentary on Bourne's Antiquities 
of the Common People,") «as the earth and her val- 
leys, standing thick with corn, are said to laugh and 
sing, so, on account of the resurrection, the heavens 
and the sun may be said to dance for joy, or, as the 
Psalmist words it, the heavens may rejoice, and the 
earth be glad.' " 

Among the sports and recreations which usually 
characterized the Easter holidays, the principal amuse- 
ment, at one period, consisted in playing at hand- 
ball, the constant prize at which, during Easter, was a 
tansy cake. On Easter Sunday, a pudding made of the 
same was usually eaten, tansy being symbolic of the 
bitter herbs used at the passover ; while at the same 
time, as an act of contempt for the Jews, it was cus- 
tomary also to have a gammon of bacon, which, in 
some country places, is still the practice at Easter. So 
prevalent was the game of hand-ball at this season, 
that we are told it was no uncommon thing for bishops 
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and archbishops on the continent to recreate them- 
selres with it, with their inferior clergj. Nor was it 
unusual in England for corporate bodies, on this occa- 
sion, to amuse themselves in a similar way. 

Another Easter custom, which is still kept up, par- 
ticularly in the north, where ancient habita and ob- 
serrances linger longer than in any other port of the 
kingdom, is that of presenting children with eggs 
stained with various colours in boiling, termed paste, 
or more properly, pasche eggs — doubtless from the word 
paschal. This custom appears to have been derived 
from a Roman Catholic superstition, that eggs were an 
emblem of the resurrection. 

All writers agree that the sports and customs in 
which the people indulged on their holidays and festi- 
vals, contributed much to preserve some of the best fea- 
tures of the national manners and character. In the 
old poets and authors we meet with many interesting 
allusions to these observances, which, with the asso- 
ciations peculiarly attaching to them, cause us to regret 
the disuse into which most of them have now fallen. 

W. A. 
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MY MOTHER. 

BT D. ROSS LIETCH, M. D. 

Dark is the night, and wild the sea. 

The tempest round me gathers, 
And I must wander far from thee, 

Sweet island of my fathers ! 
But soft dreams in my soul arise, 

No storm nor fear can smother : 
And, clothed in love, before mine eyes 

Thy image glides, my Mother ! 

The sable garb— the widow's cap 

Thy sweet cheek simply shading; 
And, oh ! that pensive look of love, 

Unspeakable — unfading ! 
Bright thoughts lie brooding on that brow. 

Where Grief hath left his fiirrow ; 
For Faith and Love have brightened now 

The lines engraved by Sorrow, 
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Oh, Mother ! thou art blent with all 

That to my heart is nearest ; 
Even Hearen to me is donbly dear. 

Became to thee 'tis dearest. 
If virtue bums within my breast, 

To thee that bliss is owing ! 
'Twas thou that lit the sacred flame, 

'Tis thou that keep*st it glowing. 

When the wild waves of passion roll, 

Like starbeams o'er the ocean, 
Thine image glides athwart my soul. 

And calms each fierce emotion. 
An angel atmosphere of peace 

Breathes from thy spirit o'er me : 
The gloom retires — the tempests cease, 

And all is bright before me. 

Thy love is like a light divine, 

A lustre rich and holy ; 
Hate lives not in that heart of thine, 

'Tis pitying melancholy ! 
Thy gentle chiding, e'en more dear 

Than kindness from another ; 
Reproof is Love, when from thy lips 

'Tis breathed, my angel Mother ! 
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To bask beneath thy holy smile — 

To feel thy kiss upon me ; 
To hear those gentle tones that oft 

From worldly thoughts have won me : 
To live beside thee, and to touch — 

To talk of loved ones perish 'd ; 
Ye, Sacred Powers ! can tell how much 

This lot by me is cherish'd ! 

The bounding heart of Youth is gone, 

The flowers have left the wildwood ; 
And dim, dim now the dreams have grown 

I cherished in my childhood. 
But, mother, oh ! whilst thou art left, 

The true, the angel -hearted. 
Not all of boyhood's bliss is reft. 

Not all of youth departed! 

Oh ! may the Power who gave us thee 

Awhile on earth to blossom, 
To show how much of heaven may be, 

Within a human bosom ; 
Long with thee bless our loving eyes, 

A beam of glory given ; 
The polar star of Paradise, 

To guide our souls to Heaven. 
Dover Straits, Sept. 1838. 
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THE DESERTED MINSTREL. 

BT ELIZABETH B. BARRETT. 

I MAT sing ; but minstrers singing 

Ever ceaseth with his playing. 
I may smile ; but time is bringing 

Thoughts for smiles to wear away in. 
I may view thee mutely loving, 

But shall view thee so in dying ! 
I may sigh ; but life's removing, 

And with breathing endeth sighing ! 
Be it so ! 

When no song of mine comes near thee, 

Will its memory &il to soflen ? 
When no smile of mine can cheer thee. 

Will thy smile be used as often ? 
When my looks the darkness boundeth, 

Will thine own be lighted after ? 
When my sigh no longer soundeth, 

Wilt thou list another's laughter ? 
Be it so. 
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TO GLORY. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF CIAPETTI. 

Globt ! what art thou ?•— *Ti8 for thee his hreast 

The daring man in dangerous risques will bare ; 

The Author writes to be of thee possessed ; 

And for thy sake e'en death itself seems fair. 
Glory ! what art thou ? — A like fate they share 

Who but desire or have thee — losing rest. 

To gain thee is great toil ; but heavier care 

Is his with dread of losing thee oppress'd. 
Glory ! what art thou ? — An illusion dear — 

Child of long labour, wind that blows the surge, 

Sought amid toil, but never tasted near. 
Those to mad envy dost the living urge— 

Sweet sounds thy voice when death hathxlosed the 
ear. 

Glory ! of human pride the bitter scourge. 

M.S. 
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THE JEWS. 

BY REHRY I9HSS, 18^. 

** Poor nation, whoM iwoet np and joioo 
Oni eyoni have purloined, and loft yon dry : 
Whofo itreamt we got by the Apoitlei* iloice. 
And uae in baptism, while ye pine and die : 
Who by not keeping oooe, became a debtor. 

And now by keeping lose the letter. 

<( O that my piayers ! mine, alas ! 
O that some angel might a trompet sound : 
At which the Chorch, felling npon her &ce. 
Should cry so load, nntil the tramp were drown'd ; 
And, by that cry, of her dear Lord obtain 

Thatyoar sweet sap might come again." 

Gbobos Hsrbsbt. 

The Jews are a degraded, bat they are an astonish- 
ing people. I never meet with one in societj, nor 
encounter them on the thoroughfare, even in their 
menial employment, but a feeling predominates in my 
mind of veneration and awe. It is not as regards the 
men, but the moral association connected with them. 
Like the electric spark, the chain of memory, in its 
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thousand links of their national history, is rapidly 
traversed and summed up in the descendant of Abra- 
ham — his seed, according to the flesh, before me. — 
Poor Jew ! summary and substance of our guilty race; 
chronicle and epitome of the glory and degradation of 
man ! Would that the day of your redemption were 
arrived ; for, in the lifting up of your head, what mo- 
mentous, what mighty consequences are made to 
depend ! Glance at their history — Abraham, Egypt, 
and the Red Sea ! Pause for a moment amid the thun- 
derings of Sinai, when, at the going forth of the 
Almighty in his burning glory, on his chariots of salva- 
tion, the mountains saw and trembled ; the overflow- 
ing of the water passed by; the deep uttered his 
voice, and lifted up his hands on high. Cross the Jor- 
dan, and compass the walls of Jericho ; follow them 
to Jerusalem, view Solomon in all his glory, and 

" The temple on Moriah'i biow !'* 

Then turn to their dust and ashes at Babylon ; the city 
sitting solitary, and she that was great among the na- 
tions, and princess among the provinces, becoming tri- 
butary. Listen to the weeping.among the willows *'* by 
Babel's streams." See them restored again, and the 
" fulness of time" arrived, the tribeship, and the legis- 
lative power, and the glory, departing from them ; dis- 
tinct in genealogy, though |much debased. Behold 
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from its obscurest city, out of one of two remaining 
tribes and meanest family, a deliverer stands forth 
in the person of Jesus Christ, the son of Mary, 
and the Son of God. And what then ? Why, pass 
over the labours, and the journeyings, and the watch- 
ings ; the miracles and the wisdom ', the endurings 
and persecutions ; the meekness and the might ; the 
glory, the sufferings, and the shame of him, who, 
though he counted it not robbery to be equal with God, 
yet in the form of a servant he laboured, committing 
his way unto Him who hath highly exalted him, giving 
him a name above every name. 

Realize, if you can, that scene on that eventful 
mom, when the living tide rolled through the portals 
of Jerusalem : • 

Prince, beggar, soldier, pharisee, 
The old— the young— the bond— the free ; 
The nation's furious multitude. 
All maddening with cry of blood ! 

Shall we pursue the record ? No : you cannot super- 
climax this moment : that day, like a gulf, swallows 
up the miracles of time. " It was the earth's consum- 
mate hour." 

For tki» had bfaized the prophet's power ; 
For this had swept the conqueror's sword, 
Had ravaged, raged, cast down, restored : 
Persepolis, Rome, Babylon, 
For this yo sank, for this ye shone ! 
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Peculiarly doet the interest attached to the Jews 
merge into this moment It is a troubled retrospect : 
thoughts **too deep for tears;" conceptions so Tast 
that utterance is paralyzed ; fears so overwhelming, 
and expectations so exciting and awful, are summed up 
in it, that no expression can convey the vast destinies 
affected by it : 

" Worlds upon worlds, eternal things 
Hang on thy anguish— King of kings !" 

The destruction of Jerusalem, the dispersion of the 
people, their miseries over a cycle of nearly twenty 
centuries, are the sweepings of the storm from the bolt 
which burst on Calvary. But who is the thorn-crowned 
martyr, at the base of whose cross the object of his 
costly sacrifice is exhibited in the frantic ragings of the 
enemy of God and man — in the victims of his unhal- 
lowed power, blaspheming and reviling around — ^in the 
despairing accents and smitten breasts of the smaller 
and humbler band, who stand afar off *^ beholding 
these things" — at the voice of whose dying words the 
earth quakes, the rocks rend, and the graves open and 
yield up their ancient dead ? Who is he ? Behold it 
in the superscription of his accusation — he is a king ; 
and King of the Jews. 

To me there is not a more powerful confirmation of 
the future manifestation of the glory of the Redeemer 
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of men, on the theatre of this lower world, than that 
anperscription, under which a deep mystery rested ; 
written by a heathen, who wist not that an almighty 
power guided his hand, and confirmed God's eternal 
purpose. Yes, King of the Jews : and not all the un- 
generous misinterpretations of belieTers among the 
Gentiles, any more than their rejection of him by the 
Jews, can set aside the emphatic claim, demanded 
before the great council of the nation, and not disal- 
lowed by the waTering heathen who inscribed it, that, 
among the nations and rulers of men, there is still a 
peculiar people to be exalted, in due season, for a bless- 
ing to the earth — the seed of Abraham after the flesh 
->-and that the throne of the kingdom of this people is 
preserved for one king, called King Jesus. 

Alas, poor Jews ! a mark to be shot at in every 
land : scattered and peeled, and deprived of their 
birthright inheritance ; the bread denied them (though 
children), and the very hope which they have cher- 
ished, amidst clouds and tempests, and persecutions, and 
Amines, and deaths, during a terrible captivity of two 
thousand years, which God, by his prophet, has given 
them to preserve them from utterly sinking under the 
l<^ad — ^the hope denied. True it is that the just judg- 
ment of an offended God is accomplished in the bitter 
ezperienee of this guilty people, even by the wrath of 
men. But will this justify the guilty, who are made a 
13 
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scoarge, in the day of his appearing ? Will it palliate 
the sin of any portion of the Christian Church, who 
set lightly by the appointments of God's wisdom and 
infinite love ? The page of history proclaims this 
mysterious fact, that the instruments, whether persons 
or nations, -who have been used to chastise this pecu- 
liar people, have been made signal examples of the 
▼engeance of Heaven. O inscrutable wisdom of an 
unerring Judge ! O tender but jealous Parent ! O 
terrible but holy and righteous God ! How just are 
thy judgments — thy ways past finding out ! Like the 
rod which the angry father uses to discipline his way- 
ward and rebellious child, the blow which smites, sub- 
jects ; and the ungracious weapon is thrust into the 
flame to be consumed. *^ Hope deferred," says the 
preacher, '^^maketh the heart sick ;" biit hope denied is 
darkness and the shadow of death. It is as a solitary 
night, in which no voice of joy is heard. Such would 
be the case with our brethren pf the circumcision, had 
not God in mercy, whilst their eyes are blinded to the 
spiritual interpretation of the truth, as it is recorded in 
Moses and the prophets, preserved unto them unshaken 
faith in its literal fulfilment — the promises in their tem- 
poral realization. Why did their father Abraham 
traverse the length and breadth of Canaan, where God 
gave him not a foot that he could call his own in it, 
although, by a solemn deed and covenant, the Al- 
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mighty made it over to him and his seed forever f — 
Did he not, with holy Job, die in the assurance that 
he should stand upon the earth, in the latter day, with 
his Redeemer, whom he saw afar off, and in his flesh 
should see God ? And the like precious assurance sus- 
tains the drooping souls of his degenerate children, 
whom all have denied and cast off, excepting Him 
who chose them, and named Israel as his first-born ; 
for whom the Redeemer, in jbl prescriptive and peculiar 
sense, died. For, like as he doth award indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of 
man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the 
Gentile : so doth he bestow glory, honour, and peace 
to every man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and 
also to the Gentile. 

The contest for the interpretation of the prophetic 
scriptures, recognizing the future exaltation and glory 
of Judah, is a noble and important one. The blindness 
which we charge upon the Jews for omitting the spir- 
itual, rests, I fear, with equal force against Christians ; 
who deny the literal fulfilment of prophecy. True, 
the former may be the more important ; but what if it 
is made to depend upon the latteV, like the link of a 
golden chain, uniting and connecting vast and stupen- 
dous consequences ? Such is the argument and infer- 
ence of the apostle, in his masterly exposition of the 
standing of the Jews to the Church of Christ— -<< What 
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shall the receiving of them be, but life from the 
dead?'* 

In these hopes, disallowed of men, the argument of 
the Jews for their fulfilment is striking and expressive : 
*^ If the Aliuighty (blessed be His name !) hath been 
fiuthful in his judgments, will He not be much more bo 
in his mercies ?" It is a peculiar and remarkable fea- 
ture of the present day, that with the shaking of all 
things, which has been so manifest to the last and 
present generations, ancient prejudices, difficult to be 
removed, are likewise relaxing their grasp, and yield- 
ing to the genial influences of truth, and the spirit of 
enlightened inquiry : this is especially the case as 
concerns the future condition of this people. We have 
not now, it is true, nation rising against nation ; but 
the feverishness and excitement of the public mind 
remind one, in some degree, of that feature in prophecy 
as regards the latter day, the sea and the waves roaring, 
perhaps, as a prelude to men's hearts failing them for 
fear. Society is evidently passing through some great 
change, in which its social relations and political des- 
tinies are about to stand upon a different basis from 
that of every other period in the history of mankind. 
There are, in the elements at work^ so much of good, 
and so much of evil, that, looking down, if possible, 
with a contemplative eye, on the existing scene, the 
emotions raised partake of a character at once solem- 
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nizing and apprehensive. The Apocalypee, in ite 
Bublime visions, indicates that the regions of men, and 
the moral world, have presiding angels, whose power 
is restrained until the mandate of the Almighty shall 
let them loose, like whirlwinds, in overwhelming des- 
truction of things as they are, fbr the development 
and manifestation of things as they shall be. Who 
can doubt but that some such command was given a 
generation back, and that the first furious burst which 
shook every thrdn^ in Europe, making 

" Monarchs tremble in their capitals," 
and rupturing the bonds of existing society in the first 
French revolution, is the thunder-clap, the vibration of 
which we are now experiencing; the breathings of the 
simoom which had devastated its immediate neighbor- 
hood, and sweeps over the distant scene ! Was that aw- 
ful drama a domestic and national one, confined to the 
people of its own region ? or had it nothing of a univer- 
sal character in it ? Was it an event bounded by the 
generation whose children fell contending for princi- 
ples for which they were reckless of life and prodigal 
of blood ? Every thing contradicts it. It was one of 
those epochs in the history of man, and not the destiny 
of a nation, nor of a continent merely : it affected the 
whole human family. It is the sober conviction of a 
large class of reflective writers, that that revolution, 
with its attendant circumstances, was the first of a 
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series of explosions which should bring the state and 
affairs of this world to a mighty crisis ', which shall 
put to proof the great principles which have been 
asserted, under different forms, and in various dispen- 
sations, for the last six thousand years ; and manifest 
evil, in all its frightful proportions and horrid tyranny, 
as the doom of man, or reveal God in the unsullied 
glory of his holiness, to an astonished universe. 

In the first furious onset of the French revolution, 
an eminent prelate of the Anglican Church instinct- 
ively fixed his eye upon the Jewish nation : though, in 
their obscurity, they formed no part of the contending 
elments, in array or collision. Bishop Horsley de- 
scribed himself as one of those who, in those eventful 
times, anxiously awaited the redemption of Israel, and 
marked the awful signs of its gradual approach : — 
others, with greater curiosity, but less judgment, pro- 
ceeded to fix the exact whereabouts of their standing 
on the roll of prophecy. Half a century has elapsed, 
and little has occurred to change the external condi- 
tion of this people, excepting a comparatively trifling 
alteration in their political privileges. Was the appre- 
hension of the pious prelate premature ? And shall 
we, upon whom, indeedy the ends of the world have 
come, consign this people over to that indifferent- 
ism and neglect for which Christendom is guilty, and 
shall answer, when Zion shall be redeemed with judg- 
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ment, and h#r converts with righteousnesB P I hope 
not. We loo|c aroand us in the present day, and, if 
men's hearts ^e not failing them for fear, where is the 
philosopher or politician so bold as to say that things, 
as they are, shall continue ? or, that there is any ten- 
ure, even in the improrements and alterations which 
actiye and untiring heads are suggesting, and hands are 
effecting around ? Perhaps joy is not yet all darkened, 
nor the mirth of the land gone ; but are there not 
indications of these sufficient to soberize our minds, 
and cause us to sit down and reckon on what may 
come to pass ? The array of emphatic events may 
not yet be displayed before our eyes, which might lead 
OS to conclude that the hour of Israers redemption it 
come ; though, by the way, are we, or shall we be, 
in circumstances to justify our judging in the case ? 
But the silent and steady progress of the Gospel 
amongst the descendants of Abraham invite mo to 
apprehend an approaching crins. Are not this people 
in the midst of the nations, as the shaking of an oliv« 
tree, and as the gleaning grapes (^ the vintage ? I 
speak of them in their Judaizing character^ reading 
Moses and the prophets with a veil over their eyes.— 
What think we of nearly- one hundred of these 
preachers of the everlasting Gospel existing in this 
day of Gentile privilege ? Yet such is the fact ; 
and se Feral thousands, foUowera of the meek and 
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low] J Jesus. A Jewish Rabbi recently arrived in this 
conntrj, and converted without the instromentality of 
any missionary, but simply from searching the Scrip- 
tures, informed me that, in a district in central Europe, 
from whence he came, and where he ministered over 
a large congregation of Jews, he knew several hundred 
were prepared to acknowledge spiritual Christianity ; 
but the government (that which yields the firmest sup- 
port to the apostacy) would prevent them. 

I would conclude this paper with a passage from 
Scripture-^a most remarkable and deeply interesting 
one. It is as translated by Bishop Lowth, and is ac- 
knowledged by scholars to be more in accordance with 
the original than that found in our version. It sets forth 
—-first, the instrumentality of a Gentile nation in the 
return of ancient Israel to their own land ; secondly, 
that the country so used should be a great maritime 
and commercial power, making distant voyages to all 
parts of the world, with expedition and security — a 
country remote from Judea ; thirdly, a season of trouble 
and agitation is set forth as marking the return of the 
nation, scattered and peeled, to the place of the Lord 
of Hosts, Mount Zion. Our faith, and, as events 
occur, our reason, will discern and justify the interpre- 
tation and application of this prophecy. 

" Ho ! land spreading wide the shadows of thy 
wings, which art beyond the rivers of Gush ; accaa* 
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tomed to eoDd messengera by sea, even in bulwark 
Teasels, upon the surface of the waters ! Go, swift 
messengers, unto a nation dragged away and plucked, 
unto a people wonderful from their beginning hitherto ; 
a nation expecting, expecting, and trampled under 
foot, whose land rivers have spoiled. All the in- 
habitants of the world, and dwellers upon the earth, 
shall see the lifting up, as it were, of a banner upon 
the mountains ; and shall hear the sounding, as it were, 
of a trumpet. For thus saith Jehovah unto me, I will 
sit still, (but I will keep my eye on my prepared habi- 
tation,) as the parching heat just before the lightning ; 
as the dewy cloud in the heat of harvest. For afore 
the harvest, when the bud is coming to perfection, and 
the blossom is become a juicy berry, he will cut off 
the useless shoots with pruning hooks, and the bill 
shall take away the luxuriant branches. They shall 
be left together to the bird of prey of the mountains, 
and to the beasts of the earth ; and upon it shall the 
bird of prey summer, and all the beasts of the earth 
upon it shall winter. At that season a present shall 
be led to Jehovah of Hosts, a people dragged away and 
plucked, even of a people wonderful from their begin- 
ning hitherto—a na'tion expecting, expecting, and tram- 
pled under foot, whose land rivers have spoiled, unto 
the place of the name of Jehovah of Hosts, Mount 
Zion." — Isaiah xviii. 1 — 7. 
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One word in reference to the foregoing oracle. — 
Every thing is to faith — and it remains to be seen 
whether Great Britain, for many generations the 
great seat of the Church, will be honoured in carrying 
up the offering to Mount Zion. I presume not to 
embody the counsel of God by the deductions of finite 
sense. 

" God is his own interpreter. 
And he will make it plain. 



n . 



But it is a striking fact, and one which I will leave 
upon the meditation of my readers, that the present 
year witnesses the service of the Church of Eng-^ 
land, in the Hebrew tongue, solemnized daily on 
Mount Zion, under the sanction of the highest tempo- 
ral and spiritual authorities ; and the Queen of Eng- 
land accrediting, for the first time^* a resident repre- 
sentative to the Holy Land ! 

* There have been Consuls-C^eneral for Syria and Egypt before this, 
bat none for Palestine exclusively. 
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When the insect soars on its golden wing, 
Dost thou think it will sport for ever ? 

When the roses blush in the bowers of spring. 
That no blast the wreaths may sever ? 

On the tranquil lake when the sunbeams sleep, 
That safe thou maj'st venture o'er it ? 

When the moon sails far through the azure deep. 
That no cloud will sweep before it ? 

When evening spreads her starry wings, 
That no dawn shall obscure her glory ? 

When Hope with the song of the Syren sings, — 
Oh ! say, dost thou trust her story ? 

The fairest flower shall droop its leaves. 

And the insect fall beside it ; 
The moon shall wane by slow degrees. 

Or the shadowy cloud shall hide it ; 
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The blast shall sweep o'er the tranquil lake, 

And call up its billows hoary ; 
On the brightest eve gray dawn shall break, 

And fade all its glittering glory. 

When Hope to her lyre most sweetly sings. 
And thou listenest with joy and wonder, 

A hand shall pass o'er the trembling strings. 
And snap the chords asunder. 

Edinburgh. 8. R. 
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THE DEER HUNT. 

BT JOHN C. KEFFER. 

Toward the end of the summer of the year 16 — , 
some half dozen gentlemen of Philadelphia started on 
a tour to the coal mines of Pennsylvania. Afler visiting 
several of the principal mines, they found themselves 
at a very pretty little town in the interior of the state. 
The iahabitants, learning that they were from Phil- 
adelphia, resolved, as deer were plenty in the forests, 
to treat oar town-folks to a. deer-hunt. The necessary 
preparations being made, and a place selected, about 
twelve miles from the town, they went to bed, and 
about two o'clock arose and awaked the strangers, who 
did not know of the pleasures in store for them ; the 
country people supposing that every body felt as they 
felt, and liked what they liked. Our friends were soon 
up and dressed, and commencing a rapid march, they 
soon arrived at the scene of the day*s sport. Joe Smith, 
the village blacksmith, had command of the division ; 
and as there were seven deer tracks leading out of the 
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forest, he divided his force into eight parties, one party 
being assigned to the opening of each track, and the 
eighth was to enter the forest with the dogs, and start 
the deer. The seven parties who guarded the tracks 
were of various numbers, according to the width of the 
track, or the fact of its being much frequented by the 
deer, or the contrary. To one of these tracks, which 
was a narrow one, and on that account little resorted to 
by the deer in flight, a sturdy herculean engineer of 
Philadelphia was assigned. At another were two prac- 
tised country hunters and two Philadelphia mechanics. 
Overcome by fatigue occasioned by travelling and 
loss of rest, the stout engineer soon fell asleep. The 
other party, keeping each other's company, were on 
the alert for the first signals of the approach of their 
victims. The dogs soon roused three fine large ani- 
mals, who immediately made for the lake near by, 
taking the two roads at which the engineer and the 
other party we have mentioned kept guard. The first 
deer took the narrow road leading by our stout friend, 
the other two followed the broader road. The noble 
animals rushed on, unconscious of the fate that awaited 
them, and the two were instantly shot ; one was killed 
outright ; the other but slightly wounded. The engi- 
neer was awakened by the sharp crack of the other 
rifles, suddenly grasped his own^ but he was too late. 
He stooped in the best manner he could, and put his 
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ear to the ground, where it is true he heurd the noise 
c^feet upon the ground; but they were in the opposite 
direction from the woods. He arose from the ground, 
and had hardly gained his feet, ere he was joined by 
several of his friends, in answer to whose interrogato- 
ries, as to whether the third deer had not passed him, 
he could only answer that he had not seen him. The 
two deer had escaped, and the hunters all said ** 'twere 
a pity to lose them, and to get but one deer where 
three had been started, would subject them to ridicule 
for the rest of their liyes." It was settled, therefore, 
that the others must be pursued ; and making after 
them, they saw them take to the water. They hastily 
ran to the water's edge, where they fortunately found 
a boat, into which they all jumped. The deer were 
fast making land when one of the party stood up in the 
boat and fired. One of the poor animals rolled over on 
its back, and expired. The noise of the rifle raised a 
flock of ducks, who had been sailing about in a little 
cove on the other side of the lake. The engineer, 
who when not asleep was a good shot, raised his rifle 
and fired, bringing down some seven of the birds. An- 
other person now shot the last unfortunate deer, when 
the birds and the two deer were hauled into the boat. 
On the other side they met two hunters, who had been 
shooting birds, and were creeping among the rocks to 
get a shot at the ducks which our friends had thus 
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Started. Their game-bags were well filled, and on 
learning for whose entertainment the deer hunt had 
been made, they begged leave to present the strangers 
with a dozen of the birds they had shot. The whole 
party then went back to the town with their game, 
and after a fine supper, they retired to bed to dream of 
mines, miners, deer, ducks, et id omne genus. 
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BT J. WALKER ORD, ESq. 

Old Abbeys are august and venerable objects, which 
awaken feelings of awe and reverence in the mind. — 
They remain amongst us as proud memorials of the 
past— links that unite old times with new — that con- 
nect departed dynasties and systems of religion with 
modern governments and fresh creeds, and bind the 
sympathies of the human heart with the hopes, the 
sorrows, the agonies of other ages, dead and gone, 
whose bones, perchance, now moulder beneath our 
feet. What noble hearts have here perished in their 
pride ; what fine intellects been wasted ; what magnifi- 
cent aspirations have withered away ; what eloquent 
passions have burned in silence ; what a mass of pure 
genius has been extinguished for ever ! Within these 
once stately chambers, the mailed warrior has trod, 
who wanted but a fit arena to have rivalled the Napo- 
14 
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leons of the universe. From the narrow crevices 
and retired dormitories in those western arches, has 
gleamed the midnight lamp of many an eager an untir- 
ing student, who, had the mind's wisdom been ripe, 
might, in far-seeing intelligence, have equalled a 
Locke or a Newton. And many an Eloisa has loved 
and died here, higr head growing gray in youth, her 
eyes dim before their time, the victim of cold 
selfishnessjmd sordid pride. The griefs least known 
have been the strongest ; and although the sighs and 
tears of centuries have no chroniclers in the silent 
■tones of those grim old edifices, yet were they heard 
in heaven by the Eternal ; and ofttimes, also, have 
they found a place in the ancient legends, preserved 
unto the present time. Such an one will I now 
relate. 

The brief history which I have to record is from an 
almost illegibly scrawled piece of tattered parchment, 
which was found, some centuries ago, by one of the 
officers of Cromwell's army, in the mouldering castle 
of Kilton. My adaptations will, I trust, make it more 
suitable to readers of the present day. 

Resident at Kilton Castle, then a venerable and for- 
midable edifice, built to suit the stormy character of 
the period, was the brave Lord de Brus, in ancestry 
connected intimately with ^< the Bruce of Bannock- 
bum." He had received from the English monarch a 
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large grant of land in this district, (probably for the sake 
of keeping him quiet,) and was among the most 
wealthy and powerful of our nobles, although sur- 
rounding him were, Percy, £arl of Northumberland, 
(in earlier times the untamed and untamable foe of 
his family,) residing at Kildare Castle -, Neville, the 
proud Earl of Westmoreland, at Ayton Castle ; the 
Lord Meynell, at Wharton Castle ; the Lord Latymer, 
at Danby Castle ; Sir James Strangewaies, at Harlsey 
Castle, Sir Ralph Bulmer, at Wilton Castle ; the Lord 
£ure, at Ingleby ; and many others, of great pomp 
and sovereignty, whose dwellings lay within a small 
circuit of that romantic locality. Alas ! who, at the 
present time, gazing from the mount where the old 
ruins of Kilton are, and beholding the peaceful aspect . 
of the forms of nature around, would ever dream of 
stormy passions that had been pent up there, of deeds 
of blood perpetrated, and of the world of human crime 
that had revolved within its moss-grown walls ! 

In this castle dwelt the Lord Robert de Brus, a 
puissant warrior of his day, with great sway of courtly 
influence, much renowned in feats of arms, and always 
treated with marked deference by the nobles. Lord 
de Brus had been greatly blessed in his marriage 
Allied to one of the best English families, he had suc- 
ceeded to an enormous property ; but the inheritance 
in which he most delighted, and which was the great- 
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est pride and pleasure of his soul, was the possession 
of two noble boys, Hubert and Henry de Bras. Ro- 
bert de Brus, at the period at which this history com- 
mences, was a fine manly youth- of sixteen, whilst his 
brother Henry was but twelve years old. At that 
time, the' entire learning of the age was vested with the 
monks : it was they who educated the noble youth of 
the land, issued the manuscript editions of the ancient 
writers, and, to a certain extent, regulated the entire 
social and political relations of the kingdom ; in fine, 
they were a power stronger and more terrible than the 
monarchy or the oligarchy ; they usurped all positions 
of trust and emolument, held a majority of the property 
of the country, and rode, roughshod, over the rights 
and rbert'es of the people. ' 

The monk of Gisbrowe (so spelt in the ancient 
chronicles) was a wise and reverend man. Brought np 
in the Italian colleges, he had amassed vast stores of 
wisdom ; and being irreproachable in his moral charac- 
ter, was much trusted by the neighbouring nobles, and 
most of them placed their sons under his tuition. It 
was here that the young Henry de Brus first became 
acquainted with Howard Percy. Acquainted ! They 
read the same ancient tongues together ; were of the 
same class of reading ; roamed on the neighbouring hills 
with each other ; ate, walked, and slept together *, on 
all occasions of sport and pastime, were inseparable 
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companions; and, in that sweet confidence of innocent 
boyhood, which exists but at one period of life, lived 
but for each other's society and happiness. 

We may, in this part of the story, describe the rela- 
tive positions of the three localities already mentioned, 
viz., Kilton, Guisborough, and Kildale, as it may serve 
to illustrate the future eventful incidents. Kilton Cas- 
tle (but a few stones, covered with briers and running 
plants, now remain to tell of that proud scene of almost 
monarchical splendour) is situated on a considerable 
eminence, not far from the sea-coast of Yorkshire. 
Below is a deep glen, through which runs a rapid 
stream, having its origin in the mountains, and which 
rushes, with amazing rapidity, through a bed of rocks 
and slaty shingles, till it meets and mixes with the 
ocean. Surrounding the castle, and far as the eye can 
reach, is a broad and wide-extending forest, which 
passes southward to t!ie hills covered w ith heath, and, 
northward, to the immense cliffs of Rowncliffe, Boul- 
by, Robin Hood's Bay, &c., which lift their beetling 
promontories many hundreds of feet above the roaring 
surges beneath. Here dwelt the De Bcjus, in almost 
regal magnificence, the lord of innumerable vassals ; 
and here did the young Henry gather those soul-exalt- 
ing dreams of nature and poetry which, in after times, 
were to exert such an unconquerable influence over his 
destiny. 
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Gisbrowe, Aen a email hamlet, but possessing the 
dignity of a royal borough, is of great antiquity, and, 
according to Baxter,* was the urhs Calumum of the 
ancients. It is pleasantly situated in an extremely 
fertile vale of considerable extent. It is encircled by 
hills of lofty grandeur and picturesqueness ; those to 
the east and south being of the greatest magnitude, 
and reaching many miles. They abound with game 
of all kinds, are romantic beyond any others in 
England, except those of Westmoreland, and are 
adorned, here and there, with valleys of exceeding 
beauty and richness. The moors extend as far as 
Whitby, Kirby Moorside, and Scarborough, and over 
the vast range of the celebrated Hamilton hills. The 
view of the romantic vale of Guisborough, from the 
border of those moors, is delightful in the extreme. 
Southwards, all is black, desolate, and gloomy. Pile 
on pile, the heath-covered hills range, each above 
each, in majestic loneliness, the utter solitariness only 
broken, ever and anon, by the clear whir of the heath- 
cock, or the shrill whistle of the curlew. Turning 
northward, is a sight of wondrous splendour and 

* Videtnr etiam urbs Caluviam hodie Gisbarooj^, poetieea Gheat- 
boTough, ques dicas spiritaalia burgus. (And it is, in tiath, a ghostly 
and poetical region.) Satis vetns tarn hoc oppidmn, et antique 
monastero celebre, unde et Saxonicum nomen tractum videtor. — 
BaxUr's Oleg,, p. 61, vou Ckduvkm, 
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b«aaty, whilst, prominent above all, ttands the onlj 
remaining arch of the old priory, venerable in antiqui- 
ty ; the light breaking through his huge ribs, and his 
head '' proudly eminent" among the clouds, as if he 
were guardian of the past and present destinies of th« 
place. Sterne loved this neighbourhood ; the classical 
Hall sung its praises j and many poets, of lesser note, 
but not inferior genius, have also indited elegies, odes, 
and hymns to its honour. Gisbrowe, the residence of 
the pious monk previously alluded to, is situated about 
five miles from Kilton (the castle of the Lord de Bras) 
and three from Kildale, then the splendid residence of 
the renowned Percy. Nor could any English noble- 
man select a more charming abode ; for, it is situated, 
like a cultivated garden, among enormous solitudes of 
black heath, and, in those troublesome times, would 
form in itself a sufficient fortification against all foreign 
or domestic aggression. 

Some years passed on, and Henry de Brus still re- 
mained with the learned monk ; and his acquisitions 
in the learning of the times were singularly rapid. He 
pored over the Greek and Roman writers, and knew, by 
heart, all their most esteemed and valuable sentiments 
and opinfons. In the higher branches of mathematics he 
had become no small proficient ; and even in the subtle 
science of astronomy, as linked with the art of divination 
and the influences of the stars, (then styled astrology, 
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and much cultivated,) he was deeply versed. Of^en, 
in the silence of midnight, he would sit in his lofly 
chamber, watching the courses of the planets, and 
drawing predictions from their signs and characters. 
AH this greatly rejoiced his noble father ; for Lord de 
Brus possessed the entire property of the Gisbrowe 
priory, and had devoted his younger son to the hon- 
ours and dignities of this abbey. And now the wars 
broke out in France, and Lord de Brus, calling his 
eldest hope to a private conference, spoke as follows : — 

'* Hubert, thou art now in thy twenty-first year, and 
art strong and sinewy, as when thy great ancestor 
fought so bravely at the bloody fray of Bannockburn. 
Thou must not be allowed to forget thy lessons in 
arms, nor must I forego the military renown of our an- 
cient house. Thou must go forth and join the battle 
on the side of the sovereign of France, my good friend 
and cousin. Thou must be hence in seven days, Hu- 
bert ; and, when thou returnest, the young Edith 
Percy, thou knowest, will gladly welcome her true 
knight." 

" I thank you, my father,*' replied Hubert, " for this 
permission. I was on the point of craving the same of 
you ; for I cannot think of any longer passing my days 
in these solitudes, and I long to measure swords with 
the enemies of France and of Scotland." 

** Blessings be on thee, my boy," replied the old 
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lord ; " and, on thy return, the best of my estates, and 
the fairest hand in all Christendom, shall be thine.'* 

On the next day, Henry de Brus received a brief 
note from his father, requesting his presence at the 
castle of Kilton, to bid Hubert adieu at his departure ; 
and glad was the aspiring youth to obey the summons ; 
for, although he and his brother were essentially dif- 
ferent in form, feature, manners, and habits, yet he 
loved him with all a brother's affection, and would 
have laid down his life to save him from insult or dis- 
honour. During the week that Henry de Brus was at 
the castle, there was great banqueting and festivity, 
hunting, hawking, mock tournaments, and all the other 
manly diversions of that period. The old lord, for the 
purpose of enlivening the few brief days antecedent to 
Hubert's departure, had invited over the young Lords 
Meynell and Percy, Nevyll and Latymer ; and many 
were the jests and frolics which passed between them 
on the occasion. 

The last day but one allowed to Hubert had now 
arrived, and the old lord. Lady Emily, the two boys, 
and the youthful Howard Percy, sat at breakfast to- 
gether. Looking at her son, Lady Emily lightly re- 
marked — 

" You are not half pale enough this morning, my 
Hubert, for a lover ; you should be in tears for your 
affianced one. What think you, my Lord Howard " 
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** Methinks, were I in love," replied Percy, '* T should 
visit the lady ere I went to the wars, and bid her my 
sorrowful fare well." 

**Well said, my gallant stripling," exclaimed the 
Lord de Brus ; ** what think you if you all ride on to 
Kildale castle to-day, and Hubert shall follow thy good- 
ly advice ?" 

<' With all my heart !" said Hubert. 

It was a lovely morning of September, and the sun 
shone warm and bright on the gray towers of Kilton. 
A soft mist, like a veil around the face of beauty, lay 
upon the many-coloured woods ; the stream prattled 
merrily in the glen beneath; all nature was animated 
and gay. The hearts of the travellers were cheered, 
and they set out on their prancing steeds with all the 
joy and hilarity belonging to that fresh and happy pe- 
riod of life. Away they rode, now guiding their steeda 
slowly, so as to indulge more freely in laughter and 
sport ; now bounding along furiously, in the very mad- 
ness of animal spirits, and clearing, with ease, the 
furze-bushes and moss-pools, as they swept along the 
broad hills. Never were the two brothers more free 
and conversant. The very feeling of parting riveted 
their hearts the more firmly and strongly together ; and 
the security which each felt in the other's affection was 
shown in a deep cordiality of happiness It was a mag- 
nificent prospect. The road which the horsemen took 
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was over the alum hills, now celebrated among the 
Cleveland hunters, past the spa rocks, along the ridge 
running horizontally towards Roseberrj, until they 
arrived at Aycliffe, not far from the residence of the 
Lord Percy. When they had reached Aycliffe, Hen- 
ry de Brus, who had never been the same route be> 
fore, reined up his horse, and bade them all stand 
still. 

** Hubert," he said, ** didst thou ever behold a scene 
like this ? Thou mayest wander in all the lands of the 
earth, and thou wilt gaze on nought fairer, nor bright- 
er, nor lovelier, than the world of beauty that is before 
us ! Look ! bow the sea rolls gladly in front of thee, 
as if calling thee to her arms ; the waves flash in lines 
of living light along the shore; and mark ! is not that 
the very ship-^—that white spirit-like vessel now heav- 
ing idly in the bay — that is to bear thee from our 
father's house ? How rich the broad valley ! how 
quiet that simple village ! And lo ! how magnificent 
the abbey, as it stands forth among the embowering 
trees!" 

** Bravely said, my dear Harry," quoth the elder — 
« bravely said ; and no wonder thou shouldst admire 
the rich valley and the old priory, for both will be 
thine during thy life, my good brother. For my part, 
I care not much for such sights. I would far rather 
gaze on a crowd of armed men, with their floating 
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plumes above their helmets, than on those black pine- 
trees around us ; and my heart would leap higher at the 
flash of swords and the din of the battle, than at the 
foam-topped waves, and the thunder of their billows. 
Such things are well enough for thee — a monk ; but 
for me, I am a warrior; I care not for them." 

^' Hubert, thou needest not have jested at my call- 
ing. Thou knowest I have drawn swords with thee^ 
ere now, and have not been worsted.*' As he said 
this, he drew himself proudly up, and they pursued 
their journey in silence. 

They were a brave company, these three noble 
youths ; and an apt picture would they have made for 
a Salvator Rosa. Hubert de Brus was not so tall as his 
brother, but he was more athletic, or, at least, more 
stoutly built. His hair was black as the raven wing, 
and curled short about his shoulders; his eyes, too, 
were jet*black; his face finely chiselled, but a little 
swarthy; his chin was well-formed, and, but for an 
habitual sneer, or curl of the lip, he would have been 
pronounced decidedly handsome. Henry de Brus, as 
I have said, was taller, and more slightly made. His 
hair was of a light brown colour, and fell in long folds 
below his beaver ; his face was beautifully shaped, and 
beaming with life and intelligence, but slightly pale ; 
his brow was large, open, and expansive ; and his eyes 
were of a deep, profound, and benevolent blue. It 
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was, in &ne^ the face of a youthful poet and philoso- 
pher ; and no one who had seen him once could ever 
have forgot that countenance again. Percj was 
younger, and was only remarkable for his manly good- 
humour, his freedom from all indulgence in the mean- 
er or baser passions, his constant desire to please, and 
for that unobtrusive amiability which, in society, at- 
taches so many true and devoted friends. 

They still slowly advanced, for the ground had now 
become both dangerous and difficult, there being no 
road over the moor but the few straight sheep-tracks, 
which more generally lead astray than direct among 
the morasses and fens so common on these hills ', and 
few words were spoken by any of the party. The 
only sounds heard were the shrill cry of some moun- 
tain-bird, the hoarse croaking of the raven, or, at inter- 
vals, the loud scream of the goss-hawk, as he darted 
swiftly through the clear sky in pursuit of his prey. 
Before noon,. however, they had reached the summit 
which overlooks the vale of Kildale, and commands a 
broad survey of the far cliffs and moors in the distance. 
Below was the quiet valley, and the smooth glassy 
lake, reposing like a sleeping infant in the arms of a 
giant ; and at the farther end of the lake stood the for- 
tified castle of the famous Percys, well moated and 
garrisoned, and, as it appeared to the eye, impenetra- 
ble to hostile attack, and completely impregnable. 
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With great care and vigilanoe thej directed their 
course by the safest route, along the rocky defile, and 
in half an hour they were at the castle-walls. Heavily 
the ponderous gates rolled on their massive hinges, 
and young Percy, having announced the names of the 
distinguished guests, they were speedily introduced 
into the, presence of the elder Percy and his noble 
lady. 

*< Many thanks for this visit, my dear boys," said the 
dignified chieftain. ''Your father's house and mine 
have, in former times, been at deadly variance, and 
many a fierce fray have we borne on the rough moun- 
tains of Northumberland. Let us henceforth strive in 
a more amieable warfare, and make up, in deeds of 
friendship, for the clamours and heart-burnings of by- 
gone days. What ho ! there, these gallants have 
ridden many rough miles, and doubtless are ready for 
an assault upon the best capon and venison in the lar- 
dAr." 

•' Of a truth, my lord," said Hubert, *'I am greatly 
obliged for your kindness. I thought we should never 
.have scaled these barren rocks of yours ', and now that 
we are here, I need not conceal that I am indeed hun- 
gry, and, doubtless, my fellow-travellers are in the 
same plight." 

In a very short space of time the huge oaken table 
was loaded with substantial viands, and sundry bottles 
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of the best wine, with a large jug of foaming October, 
such as the deer-hunten of that time indulged in, ere 
they mounted ibr the chase, eompleted the prepara- 
tions for a feast, which was in reality more a sump- 
tuous dinner than a hasty Inncheon. The diminished 
dishes had just been removed, when a door at the ft^^ 
ther end of the hall opened, and Lady Percy entered, 
holding by her hand their only daughter, the betrothed 
(such was the arbitrary fashion among our elder no- 
bility, for, though her future husband had seen her but 
once before, and then only in childhood, yet their des- 
tinies had already been sealed by their calculating and 
ambitious parents) of Hubert de Brus. Hubert ad- 
vanced to the ladyy and kissed tlie hand which she 
somewhat carelessly held out to him. 

Edith Percy was in her eighteenth year, and in the 
full bloom of ripening womanhood. She was not tall, 
but there was a graceful hauteur in her steps and move- 
ments, which apparently added at least an inch to her 
stature. Her hair, round which ran a braid of pure 
gold, surmounted by a small circlet of rich diamonds, 
placed on the parting over her forehead, was of a bright 
and dazzling chestnut, and fell in profuse folds down 
her graceful shoulders, and partially rested on her bo- 
som. Her eyes were of a mild hazel, beaming with 
expression, and almost with passion, were it not that 
the long eyelids shaded their lustre, and partially 
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dimmed the strong life and intelligence that strove 
within. Her nose partook slightly of the Greek char- 
acter, was moderately thin, -very white, and shaped as 
perfect as the marble of the de Medici. Her upper lip 
was slightly waving — the most exquisite *' line of 
beauty" in the world — whilst the lower, somewhat 
full and voluptuous, just left space enough to show a 
glimpse of a row of pearls, white as the drifled snow 
on her native hills. Over all her forehead and face 
lay a sweet and holy light of love, peace, and inno- 
cence, which would have inspired a Raphael, and 
thrown a halo of glory over the angelic purity of the 
Madona. Her steps were like the fawn of the desert ; 
and, as the poor younger brother, Henry de Brus, 
gazed on her, he felt that he had never seen aught so 
surpassingly lovely, and that he should never feel hap- 
piness again. For the first time he felt jealous of the 
favoured Hubert; love, deep, devoted, and passionate 
love, burnt within his soul ; he would have given 
worlds for that kiss which another had imprinted on 
her hand ; he hated the monkish dress which he par- 
tially wore, and he involuntarily struck his hand upon 
his side, as if he, too, would fain grasp a sword, and 
rush forth to the foreign wars, to the tempest of battle, 
and the clang of spears, and the. thunder of strife and 
victory, to return in glory and renown, and claim Edith 
Percy for his bride ! No ! that could never be ; his 
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dc«tiiij was sealed I his star darkened ! What coald 
ke do bat return to his melanchel j cloiatera, and weep 
and emrse^ perhaps, that fate which had forever de- 
prived him of peace, and hope, and the gladness of 
life on this side of the grave ? 

That same evening the brothers refnrned home, but 
ohl with what different feelings to those with which they 
set out, at least so far as ene of them was concerned. 
Ladjr de Bras noticed, indeed, the change which bad 
come over her younger and Ikvourite child ; the pale- 
ness of cheek, the cloudiness of forehead, and the 
abstraction of air ; but this she attributed to his grief 
for the morrow's parting, and, except that she kissed 
them both with more than usual affection when they 
retired to rest, there was no other expression of feeling 
on her part. That night Henry de Brus slept not at 
all. If, for a brief while, slumber did creep over his 
exhausted faculties, it was only to see alternate visions 
of beauty and horror. Sometimes he dreamt that the 
lovely Edith stooped over him, that he kissed her fore- 
head, and that she smiled upon him. Then her face 
became deadly pale, she retreated from him in terror, 
and, turning to inquire the cause, he beheld his incens- 
ed brother approaching, his countenance inflamed 
with rage and fury. Again they met. It was on the 
same cliff where he had that morning stood and admired 
the charms of Nature. She Was listening to his ardent 
15 
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VOW of devotion and unchangeable love ; he clasped 
her to his heart ; he kissed her passionately ; she re- 
turned his embrace } when, lo ! again his brother 
rushed forward ; one loud curse, a shriek, and he felt 
as if he were falling headlong into the dreary abyss 
beneath. He started up from his couch, confused with 
terror, and repaired to the casement. The moon was 
reposing in quiet beauty in the heavens; the clear 
stars shone like angels of light ministering mercy to 
the miserable ones of the earth ; there was not a breath 
of air to disturb the deep serenity of the scene ; not a 
sound was heard but the solemn murmur of the distant 
ocean, and he felt ashamed that he had allowed him- 
self to be ruffled by the idle dreams and fantastic visions 
of the night. In the morning he rose late, but unre- 
freshed, just in time to bid his brother farewell, and, 
after a brief repast, he returned to the Priory. 

About a month had elapsed, and the wild affection 
which he had suddenly entertained for Edith Percy, 
had become subdued into a feeling of quiet regard, and 
he bad resolved in his own mind never to trust himself 
again within the circle of her attractions, till his 
elder brother's return should place her in a different 
relationship towards them both, when he received a 
letter from his mother. Lady de Brus, requesting him 
to spend some days at the castle, in the absence 
of her husband, who had been suddenly called to bis 
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estates in Scotland, his right to the largest of which 
was disputed ; his legal opponent being no other than 
the Scottish monarch. 

He had but little difficulty in obtaining this permis- 
sion from his father's nominee, the Prior, and he rode 
on to Kilton the same afternoon, obedient to his lady- 
mother's request. What was his surprise, on entering 
the private hall, to behold^JBdith Percy sitting near 
to Lady de Brus, and working on the same piece of 
embroidery. The blood mounted to his cheek, as 
they rose to salute him, but he felt ashamed of his 
weakness, for he had fondly deemed that her image 
had been almost erased from his memory. Little did 
Lord de Bras, when he besought his wife to inyite the 
young lady to Kilton^ Castle, to enliven her during his 
absence, conceive the ruin and desolation which might 
ensue. 

Lady de Brus was an invalid, and frequently re- 
mained whole days in her chamber. On such occa- 
sions, Edith Percy was left entirely to the care and 
attention of her son. What delicious days these were ', 
how pefect in their happiness ; what an elysium of 
enjoyment ; — hearts young, and innocent, too ; no fears, 
no doubtings, and all the world a paradise of their 
own ! He had studied deeply of books and from Na- 
ture, and as they wandered in the quiet woods together, 
he explained to her the properties of the fair flowers 
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that bloomed at her feet. To the different plants he 
gUYB their different natures ; described how the huge 
trees grew from structures small as an acorn ; and when 
the nightingale sung bj moonlight among the high 
branches, he would recite to her old histories from the 
Greek and Roman bards, of the anguish of heart thait 
dictated that harmonious melody, and how when the 
song rose wildest and sweetest, it was when its soft 
breast was pierced with pain, and the agony of un- 
utterable love. Then would they sit down on the 
mossy rocks, and read over the marTeUons lays of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, whose ** Canterbury Tales" were 
much conned by persons of degree, and especially by 
thoAe about the Court. Often did she beseech her 
companion to read that affecting story of the Lord 
Walter and the Lady Griselda ; and of many a pearly- 
tear was she beguiled, by the sorrows of that true and 
patient wife, so wrongfully treated by her unjust and 
arbitrary husband. And so the time flew on, and day 
by day the poison (for eyen the koney was poison) of 
love entered more deeply into their hearts, and pervad- 
ed their whole being. Had they considered it, they 
must have discovered in their own feelings a great and 
sadden change. When Henry de Bras, at intervals, 
returned to his studies, he could no longer peruse those 
ancient books which had formerly been to him a pas- 
sion. Instead of carrying with him the most abstract 
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meanings of his aatbor, as he had formerly been enahle4 
to do, his mind wandered to a thousand indefinite 
remembrances : the last smile on £dith'8 Up ; the last 
pressure of her hand ; the last time their eyes bad 
met ; the last sweet parting, if sweetness there can be 
in that which inflicteth pangs on so many true and 
faithful hearts. Waking or asleep, the bright vision of 
her beauty never forsook him. If he wandered in the 
woods, or among the romantic bills, or took his 
rod to angle in the mountain streams, her image was 
ever before him, as a pillar of light to guide his 
path. If he sat down on a fragment of rock to peruse 
his favourite poet, she was still there ; morning, noon, 
and night, wherever he went, the same constant spirit 
haunted his dreams* Not a word that ever she had 
spoken was forgotten by him ; not a toar of joy that 
she had ever shed in his presence, but was embalmed 
in his memory ; every look of love was treasured up 
within his heart ; he loved her with all the eager pas- 
sion, all the deep, devoted tenderness of a first and 
only afiTection. 
Alas! 

*' The oonxM of tne lore peTerdpea run imooth.V 
The beautiful autumn and the delicious winter eve«- 
ings had all passed away, and the spring flowers had 
now begun to bloom in the gardens and woods. Every 
sunny slope of the forest of Kilton was eovered with 
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its starry bands of primroses in ilill blow, when a mes- 
senger arrived from Scotland, stating that Hubert de 
Brus had joined his father, and that they would' set out 
for their residence the moment their affairs would 
allow them. When Edith Percy heard the announce- 
ment, tears came into her eyes. She met Henry de 
Brus with her customary welcome, but her face was 
'pa1e,*and her hand was cold as death. 
• " Edith, we will walk into the woods to-day, for the 
sun is warm, and I have much to tell thee." 

So they went forth, and ere she had gone far, the 
blood came back to her cheek, and she again felt all the 
happiness and confidence which she had ever enjoyed 
in the society of her friend and lover. 

Tn the forest of Kilton, not far from the deep and 
rapid stream which rushes down from the moor, and 
nearly a mile from the old castle, grows, to this day, a 
knotted, gnarled, and curiously-shaped oak. By 
some freak of nature, the branches of this tree are all 
intimately interwoven, and, instead of their growing 
upward and outward, in the bold majesty of the 
forest monarch, they incline towards the ground, and 
form, in this manner, a natural arbour affording both 
warmth and shelter. A seat had been formed amidst 
the boughs, which were strong and inelastic; and here, 
remote from all the world, and unseen by human eye, 
sat the two lovers, just as the sun was in mid heaven. 
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and the breeze had sank down to an almost inaadible 
whisper. 

** Edith," at length said Henry de Bras, '* my dear 
Edith, the time has now come when I must say how 
much my destiny is involved with thine. Ere another 
week has elapsed, my father and brother will arrive in 
the castle of their forefathers ; the one to claim thee as 
his bride, and the other to sanction the sacrifice. Edith, 
to tell thee how much I love thee — how madly I doat 
on thee — ^were more than weak human words can utter. 
To tell thee the nights and days I have thought of thee 
—of the strong devotion I bear to thee — of the agonies 
I have suffered, thinking of thee, were to let loose a 
torrent of sorrow and despair that would overwhelm 
me, and awaken pangs of pity in thee. And what 
avails it when I cannot make thee my bride ? The 
laws of our family are inexorable ; and this I know, 
that my father will never depart from the stem policy 
he has adopted, not even to save thy life and mine. 
My doom is fixed, and I must be Prior of Gisbrowe, or 
the rich lands of that abbey will be forfeited, and our 
house stripped of a portion of its fairest possessions. 
We have loved, not wisely, but too well. We should 
not have met again : it was not just that I should have 
been placed near thee, for seeing and hearing thee, 
how could I help but love thee ?" 

** My dear Henry, I know it all. I know that I can 
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never wed thee ; that my hand is, by the will of our 
parents, rwt my own. But I do love thee ; and I would 
sooner cut off that right hand from the wrist than give 
it to one I love not. I would die first, Henry — *' and 
the devoted girl threw her arms round bis neck, and 
wept aloud. 

If man could behold, as through a glass, the secret 
history of the human heart and affections for the lasl 
five centuries, what an awful array of hideous phan- 
toms would appear before him ! What passions, and 
pains, and jealousies, and discontents ; hopes blighted ; 
fiffections seared ; sorrow, remorse, despair, and death, 
would start up in black gloom to his sight ; and the 
quiet places of the earth, where one would have deem* 
ed that Ni^ture had built her fairest altars, and erected 
her holiest sanctuaries, would be as a churchyard, full 
of dead men's graves, or as a charnel-house of grinning 
anatomies, the vision of some distempered and deliri- 
ous dream ! 

There they sat^ these two gentle beings, to whom 
themselves were a world, large and ample enough to 
exist in, the pulses of their hearts beating to the same 
breath, their hopes and fears one, their souls undivid- 
ed; one destiny, one earth, one heaven for both; 
despair and love struggling for the mastery ; whilst 
all around was peace, happiness, and tranquillity; 
the forest birds singing for joy, the heavens blue 
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and Bereoe, and the fair forest flowert and violeti 
■bedding forth beauty and fragrance at their very feet. 
^ Alaa ! vhat is it, in this world of ounr, 

That makes it latal to be loved ? Ah I why 
With Cfpreu braaches dost thou wreath thy bowen, 
And make thy best interpreter a sigh ?" 

The wind moaned loudly that night at the hour of 
fetirement to rest, and when Lady de Brus looked 
forth from her chamber window, she could see, by 
the broad flashes of lightning that enveloped the 
nothern heavens, making the darkness visible, that the 
sea was covered with white foam. She knelt down 
before the ivory crucifix that stood near her bed, and, 
in a brief but earnest prayer, besought Heaven to pro* 
tect her beloved husband and her dear son in their pil- 
grimage over the waters of the great deep. Still the 
tempest roared, and the mountain waves shouted 
louder and loader, and the very heavens seemed shak- 
en with the terrors of the storm. The heart of the 
lady quaked with affright ; but she still trusted in God, 
and besought Him, with anxious entreaty, to guide the 
elements to his mercy, and protect the valued lives 
which were now exposed to their cruel warfare. Long 
she remained awake, but at length slumber overcame 
her ; and, excepting hideous visions of shipwreck and 
disaster, and agonizing spectacles of woe and distress, 
that haunted her dreams, she kept her couch till day- 
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light. When ebe awoke the Btorm was still raging fu- 
riously, and the rain fell so fast that she could scarcely 
see beyond the narrow limits of the castle. A dull, 
heavy mist added to the dreariness of the prospect, and 
her heart beat heavily as she thought of the many 
dangers of that wild and rocky coast, and of the peril- 
ous incidents of which she had so often heard. Again 
she muttered a brief prayer in behalf of the voyagers 
on the perilous sea. 

As soon as Henry de Brus arose ^ he ordered his 
swiftest steed to be saddled, and rode rapidly down tp 
Saltbum, to inquire if any tidings had been heard of 
the vessel firom Scotland which contained his honour- 
ed relatives and their retinue. The man of whom he 
asked looked at him aghast, and in the old Yorkshire 
dialect, which was much similar to tlie Scotch, re- 
plied— 

'* Oh ! Master Henry, there has been an awfu* wreck 
i' the nicht, up by Huncly, and sair afraid am I that 
some noble folks hae suffered. But if you gang round 
the cliff, to the red house o* Tarn Johnstone, he will 
tell you all, for he was present at the breaking-up, and a 
gran* lot o' spoil has he gotten.** 

Young ^e Brus, in a state of mind that cannot be 
described, immediately ascended the steep precipice — 
for he could not pass the cliff, the waves still dashing 
in thunder at the base, and shaking the very battle- 
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ments of the rock with their violence. In frantic 
haste he galloped ap to the house pointed out, and 
with his riding whip knocked heavily at the door. 

** Wha have we here ?" roared Johnstone, as he 
came stumbling forth to open the door. 

He had no sooner seen the young de Brns than 
he shrunk suddenly back, and covered his face with 
his hands. 

*<Asad story, my lord, I have to tell ye,'* said he 
at length, ** and I was just coming to the castle with 
the melancholy tidings. I am afraid it will break the 
Lady Emily's heart." 

** For mercy's sake," said the terrified Henry, impa^ 
tiently, ** tell me what I have to fear." 

** Weel," said the man, **I will just describe the 
whole. This morning, about four o'clock, as far as I 
could judge by the sky, I thocht that I heard a sharp, 
shrill sort o' noise doon by the cliff. I knew it could not 
be the cormorants, nor the sea-gulls, nor the jackdaws, 
nor the hawks, for they're no a stir so soon on mornins 
like this. I listened, when I discovered that they 
were human voices : I threw on my claes, and bade 
the gudewife run to a' the neebor8,for that surely some 
ship was -dashing again the rocks. I went doon the 
side of the cliff, and what did I see ? Far doon, right 
amang the breakers, that dasht, and whirit, and tost, 
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like things demented, roH'd a gran, big ship ; and, oh ! 
but she focht resolutely for a lang time. If she had 
been an angel contending wi' the fiends o' darkness, 
she couldna hae made a mair glorious struggle. For a 
lang while she breasted the angry vraves, and sae 
strong was she in her timbers, and sae bravely was she 
manned, that she wad hae been gotten easy off if the 
rocks had nae stood sae near. But ye ken that thae 
rocks suke in all that comes beside them ; and the 
tremendous waves, dashing mountains high at them, 
were thrown back upon the poor sailors, and blinded 
them, and they did not know how to escape the 
danger." 

** And did you not see who were on board ?'* 
shrieked Henry de Brus, in aA agony of excitement. 

** At last," continued the boor, without appearing 
to heed the question — ^^ at last, a great big wave came 
astern the bonny ship, and all the white sea appeared, 
too, at the back o't, and a* the winds o* heaven at the 
back o* that, and then there was a loud cry and a crash, 
and then twa or three deep, solitary curses, as if some 
ane amang the waves were wrestling wi* death, and 
then it was silent again ; and I thocht that the storm had 
become quiet, noo that it had become the victor, and 
fattened on its prey." 

** And what did yqu then, fellow, when you heard 
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the sbrieks of the dying men ? Did yon not rush 
down to the shore? Did yon not attempt to save 
them ?" 

** Save them ! As wee! might I bae striven to dig 
op Sdltburn scar, or stop the full tide in Redcar bay. 
Save them ! Sin a' the time I hae lived here, there 
has nae roared sic a storm as that which shook my 
little bin last nicht. But if ye gang by the cliff to 
Boulby, ye will hear a sad story about the fine auld 
man and his braw son, and a' the gallant retainers, 
and the poor sailors that are lying, cauld as stanes, on 
the white sand." 

Henry heard no more ; his brain swam giddily, and 
his horso started off at the speed of lightning, he 
knew not where. All he remembered was, that he 
crossed the heath for miles, took Wild and dangerous 
leaps over the rocky shingles and deep moorland 
streams ; and when his recollection returned, he found 
himself lying on his couch, and his lady-mother, in 
deep mourning, weeping over him ; and the servants 
who waited on him, styled him the Lord de Brus. 

Dr. Johnson, in his beautiful allegory of** Rasselas," 
places the following admirable aphorism in the mouth 
of the sage Imlac : — 

*' The state of a mind oppressed with a sudden calam- 
ity, is like that of the fabulous inhabitants of the newly- 
created earth, who, when the first nighi c&me upon 
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them tupposed that day would never return. When 
the clouds of sorrow gather over ub, we see nothing 
beyond them, nor can imagine how they will be dis- 
pelled J yet a new day succeeded to the night, and 
sorrow is never long without a dawn of ease. But 
they who restrain themselves from receiving comfort, 
do as the savages would have done, had they put out 
their eyes when it was dark. Distance has the same 
effect on the mind as the eye, and while we glide along 
the ' stream of time, whatever we leave behind us is 
always lessening, and that which we approach in- 
creases in magnitude." 

Be this as it may, twelve months, or somewhat more, 
ai\er the dreadful disaster which deprived the Lady 
Emily of a husband and son, and Henry de Brus of a 
father and brother, a gay cavalcade of youths and maid- 
ens approached the priory of Gisbrowe. It was eL 
clear summer day, and the dresses of the gallant cava- 
liers contrasted pleasantly with the rich but simple 
white attire of the damsels. At the great entrance- 
gate they all stopped, and Lord de Brus led forth the 
fairest jewel that the north could boast of in the per- 
son of the sweet, tender, and confiding Edith Percy. — 
They walked up to the holy altar, and took the 
solemn vows of eternal love, and, as the reverend prior 
joined their hands, the noon-day sun, shining through 
the gorgeous, many-coloured oriel, threw a halo of 
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glory around the heads of the yoang lovers, and cast a 
mellowing grace over their faces, so that yoa might 
almost hare deemed them angels dropped from 
heaven. 

Thas- the day which was to hare ended his noviciate 
and commenced his celibacy, was the witness of this 
first great passage of his human happiness. He lived 
to a green old age, with the enormous possessions of 
Gisbrowe, and partially of Kildale, attached to his 
princely fortune : and the fair pillars of his house erew 
up in grace and beauty around him, the delight of his 
early manhood, and the prop of his declining years. 

Of the ancient state of Guisborough Priory, the Cot- 
tonian manuscript affords the following description, a 
portion of which I have partially alluded to before : 
«* Over the doore in the staple, are certain auncyent 
letters circular wyse written. Auncyent men, some- 
times brought up in the monastrye, told me that a 
Dutchman was mayster workman of the Abbey when 
it was builte, and it seemeth to me that the inscription 
is in Dutch. I remember that I had conference once 
with you concerning the peopling of England. It is 
manifeste that that part of the country called Cleveland 
hath been wonderfully inhabyted more than yet is 
nowe ; for within the length of a few myles the Lordes 
following have had their seates; at Kyldale Castle, 
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the Perceys, Earls of Northumberland ; at Atoii,Neyyll 
of Westmoreland ; at Wharton Castle, the Lord Me- 
nell ; at Skelton Castle, the Lord Sommers -, at Danbj 
Castle, the Lord Latymer ; at Hailsey Castle, Sr. James 
Strangwaies ; at Wilton Castle, Sr. Ralf Bulmer ; at 
Mulgrave Castle, Sr. Ralf Moreton ; at Ingleby, the 
Lord Eare ; all these great Personages, dwelte together 
in a small Cyrecuite, and in the mydeste of them the 
Prior of Gysbrongh, who kepte a most pompous House, 
insomuch that the Towne consystinge of 500 House- 
holders, and had noe Lande ; but lyved all on the 
Abbey ; twoe Gatehouses had Lodgings, and all Houses 
of offyces appertayninge to a Dwellinge House, where- 
of two of the Bulmers Knights within the memory of 
me were resydente, havinge allowance when they 
came of a plentifull Dyet, at eyther to entertaine 
Strangers, and as many Horse in Winter in the Stable 
as in Sommer at Grasse ; the number whereof and 
other particulars, one Thompsone an Almesman there 
and diverse others have related to me ; and alsoe of 
the State Pryor's Service by Yeomen, who broughte 
his Water, to a rounde Hoel in the great Chamber, 
where it was receavyed by Gentn who served the 
Pryor only at his Table 7- one Thing I remember of 
this great Provision, that a Steward of theirs was put 
out of his offys because he had beforehand but only 
400 duarters of Grayne to serve ther House. But 
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nowe all these Lodgings are gone, and the Countrye as 
a Wydowe reraaynetb mournfull." 

There is scarcely an old house in the town, as it now 
stands, but has in it some of the old carved stones of 
the abbey : and the same may be easily seen in the 
different wails of the neighbourhood. The abbey 
seemed, a few years ago, in a much more dilapidated 
state than at present. Great care has been taken in 
repairing it, and it has now a much fresher and more 
lasting appearance. The circular stairs, leading to the 
summit, are in many parts broken ; but the ascent may 
be gained with a little difficulty, and, when on the 
summit, the view is exceedingly delightful; The 
town lies pleasantly, and seems as if it reposed peace- 
fully under its protection. This part of my subject 
brings me to speak more particularly of the family of 
the Chaloners, who have for centuries possessed this 
manor. This very ancient family is descended from 
Madoc Krevime, one of the fifteen peers of Wales — 
the next successor to whom was Trahayre the Great. 
These manors, from an early period after the Conquest, 
became united under the fee of Robert de Brus, Lord 
of Skeiton, who, on the foundation of the Priory, 
much to the regret of his eldest son, no doubt, be- 
queathed thereto all his territory ; ' and the barons 
remained lords here till the dissolution of the monas- 
tery in the reign of Henry VIII., when the manor came 
16 
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to the Crown. In the 5th and 6tb years of William 
and Mar J, it was granted, with several parcels of the 
Priory, to the celebrated Sir Thomas Chaloner, Knt., 
to be held of the Queen, by military service, on whose 
descendants it has yet continued, the manor being now 
the property of Robert Chaloner, Esq. 

The art of preparing alum was first brought from 
Italy to Guisborongh, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Mr. Chaloner, who privately engaged some of the 
workmen employed in the Pope*s alum works, near 
Rome; which so much exasperated his Holiness, to 
whom these alum works were in the highest degree pro- 
fitable, that he fulminated a most fierce and blasphemous 
anathema againet both the seducer and the seduced. It 
is the same as the curse of Ernulphus, quoted in 
" Tristram Shandy.'* 

The arch which remains of the abbey is the finest 
of the kind in England, surpassing any ruin in perfect- 
ness and beauty which I have seen, not excepting 
Fountains, Rivers, and Tintern. The roofs and walls 
of the abbey are completely gone, so that its interior is 
open to heaven. The floor, where monks were wont 
to kneel in prayer, is covered with grass : the remain- 
ing arch is shrouded with ivy and other climbing 
plants ; in the hollows, the birds build their nests ; 
where the bells were wont to sound to vespers, now all 
is silent, save when the winds breathe among the cran- 
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Diea ; the altar it broken, the stataary defaced, and the 
tomb of the ancient prieathood paat forever away. 

" Yet do we lore theae ancient rains j 
We never tread apon them but we set 
Owrjoot t^cn wme reveremd kutoryf 
And, qaestionleu, here, in this open court 
(Which now lies naked to the injuries 
Of stoimy tempests,) some men lie iotetied^ 
Who loved the ehnreh so well, gave largely to it. 
And thought it should have canopied their bones 
Till Domesday. But aU things have their end i 
Churches and cities (which have decease like men) 
Most have like death that we have.'* 

Webeter'elhuheuqfMd^^ 

And now, being on the subject of old abbeys, I may 
here appropriately introduce a few stanzas from my 
historical poem, «' England,'* which I need, make no 
apology for inserting here* 

The poem to which they originally belonged, is 
headed *< Suppression of the Monasteries in the Reign 
of Henry YIII.," and is of considerable length. 

In splendour and in majesty they stood* 
Where silent dells receive the morning ray. 
And echo mates with peace and solitude : — 
They stood, in glory, where sweet waters play 
In concord, sweetly mingling in their way. 
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Kissing the drooping flowers that meet their wave. 
Majestic and sublime, they met the day ; 
Huge monuments, whose mighty names shall brave 
Oblivion's dull decay — the silence of the grave. 

Their bells were heard at evening, swelling clear, 
By pilgrims wandering o'er the heath-clad hills : 
Sweet contemplation ever linger'd near, 
And, 'mid these quiet places, took her fill : 
And pensively reclining, by the rill 
That wash'd their walls, and gurgled sweetly by, 
The poet wreath'd his curious ditties, till 
The silence was enamour'd, and the eye 
Of Nature stream'd with tears to hear his melody. 

O Tintern, Tintern, beauteous in decay ! 
Magnificent, with robes dishevelled ! 
Still dost thou proudly bold thy ancient sway ! 
Still dost thou bear erect thy haughty head. 
Though all thy former might and power are dead ! 
Thy arches, richly carv'd, serenely stand ; 
Thy tombstones all below our feet lie spread ; 
Still, like a conqueror, dost thou stretch thy hand j 
Though wounded at thy heart, still dost thou hold 
command ! 

Bareheaded let us go among thine aisles, 
And ponder o'er the wreck of human clay ; 
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Sacred to meditatioii are these piles 
To men who loye to think, or bend to pray ; 
Here dwelt a mighty race — gone is their day ! 
Here saintly worship did ascend on high ; 
And holy saints, at midnight, watch*d the ray 
Of heaven's pare realms, and gazed in ecstasy 
On the bright worlds that stretch beyond the sleeping 
sky! 

Why should we doubt that in this solitude 
Of woods, and trees, and brooks, and gentleness, 
Full many a holy patriarch Iov*d to brood ; 
Learning to commune with his heart, and bless 
The God who gave him hope and happiness : 
The birds would sing to him, the sylvan Wye 
Murmur within his dream joy's deep excess ; 
These lovely woods send forth their melody, 
As the winds shook their leaves, to love and ecstasy. 

At mom, the golden sun would shed his light. 
Through painted windows, o'er each arch and tomb.; 
At noon, the fleeced clouds of gold and white 
Floated serene above him. There was room 
For thought in midnight's melancholy gloom ; 
Or, when the silver stars came out, and threw 
Their glory on these towers, and did illume 
The bosom of sweet Wye with crystal hue, 
These priests of God were touch'd with feelings 
strange and new. 
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Oh, let us hope the best, and let us deem 
That these delightful landscapes had a charm 
That mingled with each impulse, thoaght, and 

dream ; 
That these green trees and solemn shades did "warm 
His adoration, and kept off each charm 
Of worldly aims. Religion is the love 
Of God ; and Nature ever can disarm 
The sense of sensual things. The feelings move 
Upward to heavenly hopes, to Hiih who is above ! 

Hundreds of years, O Tintem, hath the blast 
Of ages swept thy forehead, and gone down 
Along thy naked ribs. Lone and aghast, 
For ages hast thou stood, in pomp alone. 
Even like a stricken giant, who doth groan, 
Chained on a solitary cliff. The time 
ts o*er of thy past splendour ; but the tone 
Of gridatness, as a garment, tells thy prime ; 
Perchance thy fallen atlite is ev'n the raostsnblime. 

For now thy roof it is the circling sky, 
Begemm'4 with all its lustres. The bright sun 
Can fBfiee upon thee — in thy bosom lie $ 
These woods and all their impulses may ran 
Into thy dreams. The winds will never ahun 
Thy solitudes; but woo thee from afkr ; 
And O ! when dull and languid day b done. 
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Thoa shalt behold each bright and lorely star, 
And the entrancing moon shall hail thee from her car. 

Yet Tintem, Tintem ! thou art not the same 
As when thy walls first met the wondering eye ! 
Though proud as ever in the rolls of fame 
Thou art, as when stoled monks went idly by. 
Or mailed bishops, full of chivalry. 
Sought the ensanguined field ! (O ! can it be ?) 
But change hath come upon thee. We espy 
The wild ash, the young oak, and willow- tree. 
The brier, and the ivy, fix their roots to thee. 

Life feeds on death ; and the sweet wild-flower 

grows 
On human dust : and the rich- waving green 
Is fattened on corruption's inward throes. 
Where the loud organ sounded far, I ween, 
Where chanted vespers sanctified the scene, 
Now shrieks the night-bird to his absent mate : 
And ancient monks, who in these walls have been, 
Methinks do, ghost-like, roam on each lone height. 
Where desolation gnaws this pomp and royal state. 

The grass is a green carpet for our feet. 
Where priests knelt down upon the marble stone ; 
The sun, at evening, showers a purple sheet 
Through mouldering arches, whose huge pomp is 
gone. 
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I Stand 'mid these rich solitudes, alone, 
And see the solitary yew-tree bend 
His midnight tresses, that are idly thrown. 
Even like a warrior's plume along, and lend 
A tale that tells us plain all mortal things shall end. 

Glory has gone from Tintern's wrinkled brow j 
The limbs that bore its strength are broken down ; 
Its battlements are ever crumbling low ] 
A gem is past from its imperial crown ! 
Yet will we not lament, but rather own 
A gratefril feeling, and a memory 
Of blessed thoughts, that years will ne'er disown. 
Still doth it wield a spell that lifts us high : 
We tread onhallow'd ground — on fallen majesty. 

Glory is gone from Tintern ! Lamentation 
Breathes from its ivy boughs for glory gone ! 
'Twas sanctified by an applauding nation, 
When rear'd ; loud joy was heard to see its throne 
O'erturn'd. Majestic, now, it stands alone, 
Solemn and stately. It is shelter'd round 
By loving nature from the tempest's moan ; 
(Who, as a mother, doth her child surround) 
And sweetest niusic swells within its hallow'd bound. 

Sweet cottages among the trees stand out. 
Snow-white, and send their circling smoke on high ; 
You hear the shepherd-boy in distance shout — 
The ploughman's song — the milkmaid's evening cry ; 
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Yoa hear the skylark warbling in the sky. 
Tintern is fading ; but the woods are green 
With summer, and the haryests proudly lie 
In gold, and gladness animates each scene : 
And love, hope, joy, are there, where they haye ever 
been ! 

Proudly, ye ancient abbeys, did ye stand 
Among our fields and groves ; and still we see 
Your ancient towers far-spreading o'er the land ! 
Tintern is fading ; Fountains* Majesty 
Is past ; and Rievauiz never more will be 
The mighty thing it was. IMfelrose hath lost 
A gem ; and Furness groans beside the sea ; 
Guisborough's huge arch is crumbling, and the blast 
Revels around its stones — its mighty sway is past ! 

Yet Fountains still is lovely. In a dell 
It lies, where a sweet river wends its way 
Through Studley's fair domain. One tower doth 

swell 
Afar into the heavens, and meets the ray 
Of evening on its brow. The moonbeams play 
Along its tombs ; and, circled all around 
With giant trees, it proudly meets the day. 
The loveliest green — the loveliest streams surround 
This mighty pile, and Nature sends each sweetest 

sound. 
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Throned far away in monntain solitude, 
Stands stately Rievaulz, link'd unto the past, 
Enthroned it is 'mid many a beauteous wood, 
And shading trees protect it from the blast : 
Northward the heathy mountains hold it fast, 
And send their shattering tempests o'er its head ; 
Yet lovely landscapes and fair valleys cast 
A fragrance and a beauty. It is wed 
With Nature — Nature twines green laurels for its dead. 

Melrose is not unsung. The mighty bard 
Of Caledonia strung for this his lyre. 
He, sitting lonely on the grassy sward. 
Caught from its ruins inspiration's fire, 
And struck, seraphic, his enraptur'd lyre. 
He lieth near it, in the solemn tomb. 
And where a bard may rest. And, like a sire 
Lamenting o'er his child, this abbey's gloom 
To Dryborough calls aloud, lamenting o'er his doom ! 

But thou, majestic arch of Guisborough, 
That, like a weary giant, standest proud ; 
Or an enchantress weeping o*er her woe. 
And calling on dead spirits from their shroud ! 
Thou never hast been sung ; no hymnings loud 
Have e'er saluted thee ; thou art my own — 
The lady of my lay, with life endowed : 
Yea, as a human voice, thou callest down. 
That Poetry may robe thee with her fadeless crown ! 
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Bright is thy dwelling place ; wood, crag, and hill 
Environ thee, and thou art lord, and king. 
And ruler over them ; they own fhy will : 
The moonbeams are thy garments ; wild birds sing 
Within«thy bowers, and fill with murmuring 
The trees that bloom where once thy pillars stood : 
The mildest breezes shake their dewy wing 
Through thy dim shades ; and lonely pilgrims brood 
Over the grassy turf, where sleep the just and good. 

O, when I was a glad and happy boy, 
Without a care, without a fear, or woe, 
'Twas my delight, my nearest, dearest joy, 
To gaze on thee, and up thy pathways go, 
Gazing from thy proud turrets to and fro ! 
To see the woods around, that idly lay 
Shrouded in misty sunlight ; and to know 
That now I tftood where monks were Wont to pray, 
Hundreds of years ago, who now are in the clay ! 

O, often have I climb'd thy broken stair, 
And lov'd to hear the breezes moan and sigh ; 
And fancied spirits wandered in the air. 
Sent down as guardian angels from the sky ; 
Or, deemed that shrouded monks were stalking by. 
Or helmed knights, all clad in shining mail ; 
And, as I gazed about with timid eye, 
Saw lovely shapes upon the evening gale. 
Or fairies, silken-hair'd, along the moonbeams sail. 
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Fallen are ye all, and desolation's maw 
Enfolds ye '.-—Time, the conqueror, holds ye now 
In galling chains, and will not let ye go ! 
White are the tresses on your wrinkled brow, 
And weak these tottering limbs that bend fo low : — 
And wild-flowers deck your temples ; and the nest 
Of the sweet wild-bird lies, where death, I trow, 
With life is mingled on your moulder'd breast — 
Lik« you, at last, to crumble into placid rest. 

Yea, that huge faith is shattered that held sway 
O'er kings and nations. The enormous chain 
Is broken. Rome, that in the ancient day 
Conquer'd with arms and arts, arose again ; 
And despotism enthrall 'd the aching brain : 
Yea, basest superstition held her still : 
She that was great in all things, did ordain 
Rites wild as Zoroaster's, and, with will 
Tyrannic, held her state, and took her ample fill ;— 

Her fill of groans, and treasures, and of blood. 
And madness, and despair ! — She, from on high 
In pomp and splendour fed her hellish brood, 
And, 'mid the Inquisition's gloom did lie, 
Feeding on lust, and death, and tyranny. 
The silent places heard her dreadful feet, 
And holy men in solitude did sigh ; 
'Mid crags and mountain caves she took her seat. 
And ruled in winter tempest, and in summer heat. 
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Old men and little children on their knees 
Were murder'd ; and the bitter groan was heard 
In places sacred to the murmuring breeze, 
The sound of streams, the warble of the bird ; 
They heeded not the supplicating word ; 
The voice of prayer and praise passed heedless by ; 
Yea, men, like fiends, of form and face abhorr'd, 
Held horrid orgies, and made revelry 
Amid the bleeding corpses that lay weltering nigh. 

The eagle's shriek, with shriek of ravish'd maid, 
Sounded, and the wolf howled in company ; 
Heaven heard them call to it aloud for aid, 
When holy priests were dying. There was glee 
Among the mountain spirits ', every tree 
Was shook, as with a blast, and every river 
Stain'd with red blood, roU'd down into the sea ; 
Whilst ocean wept, as he would weep forever, 
0*er woes and griefs that bound him in their wild 
endeavour. 

In their proud abbeys, where, in solitude, 

The philosophic mind might think and pray ; 

Here, where the saint had choice and holy food, 

Did sensual lusts and wills hold constant sway. 

Beset with luxuries, they spent each day 

In indolence ; and, drunk with wine, sunk down 

At night, where, fat and swolFn like hogs, they lay ; 
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Preferred the earthly for the hemrenly crown, 
And earthly court and pleasure for a heavenly throne. 

The mind was held in thraldom, and the book 
Of God denounced ; and to the scorching .fire 
The holiest saints to martyrdom they took. 
Europe they made a desert ; and for hire 
Of kings, they conquer'd freedom ; nor did tire, 
But, blood-hound like, kept scent unto the last. 
They ate up all our wealth, and to the mire, 
Like dogs, drove down our freemen : — but the blast 
Hath swept among their columns, and their sway is 
past ! 

The faith of Christ is pure, and mild, and good : 
Simple in precept ; gentle and refined ; 
Calm, holy, just, to humbleness subdued :1 
The old creeds shook like chaff before the wind, 
Gave way before its triumph. It is twined 
With man's sublimest feelings ; and, in time, 
Hallow'd by Christ's own blood, 'twill learn to find 
Its way to monarch's courts, and soar sublime 
In native strength and power, o'er every world and 
clime. 
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BY J. wAKrrn i l;. 
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A BUFFALO POUND. 

BY J. WAKSFIELD. 

Thx Creek Indians, in hunting buffaloes, nsnally 
make what is called a pound. They fence and clear 
a circular space, of about one hundred yards in diameter. 
The entrance is banked up with snow, or other mat- 
ter, sufficiently high to prevent the animals from retreat- 
ing after they have once entered. For about a mile on 
each side of the road leading to the pound, they drive 
stakes, twenty yards or more apart, to look like men and 
deter the animals from endeavouring to break through 
the fence. The Indians then by various contrivances 
bring them in such a position that they must either rush 
into the pound, or be killed where they are. The af- 
frighted animals rush headlong into the enclosure, 
where they are quickly despatched with arrows, or 
with the gun. In the centre of these pounds they 
leave a tree standing on which they hang pieces of 
bison flesh or strips of cloth, as tributary or grateful 
offerings to the Great Master of Life. They sometimes 
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place a man in this tree to sing to the presiding spirit as 
the bisons advance. He is obliged to remain there 
until all the animals that have entered the pound are 
killed. When these animals have been wounded, they 
sometimes become furious, and turn on the hunters 
with almost incredible ferocity. On one occasion, .one 
of the young Indians was thus seated in a tree singing 
as if for life, in order that the pound might be well 
filled with game. 

£leven large buffaloes had been driven into the 
poand, and the Indians, standing without the fence, 
were shooting arrows at them, for the purpose of de- 
stroying them. Four of them had been killed, and the 
fifth one wounded. The wounded one had been the 
leader of the herd, and was the largest and most pow- 
erful of all those which were in the pound. As soon as 
he felt the arrow, he became enraged, pawed the earth 
with violence, dashing round and round the enclosure 
as though he had fifty mounted hunters after him. 
Suddenly perceiving the Indian in the tree, he made at 
him, goring the tree in the most ferocious manner with 
his tusks. Unfortunately, the tree was nearly dead and 
filled with worms, all signs of vegetation having dis- 
appeared, except from the outermost twigs. It stood 
for a little time, notwithstanding his attacks, when he 
suddenly ran his head with all force against the tree, 
and broke it short off. The Indian was now in a most 
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perilous situation, exposed to the fury of his euemy. 
His presence of mind, however, did not desert him, and 
he looked firmly at the bison, who was now running 
at hUb for the purpose of goring him. When the ani- 
mal had reached him, he jumped nimbly aside, and im- 
mediately sprang upon the back of the bison, and drew 
the arrow from his neck. Seizing firmly one of the 
horns, he endeavoured to insert the arrow between the 
animal's ribs, and thus to reach his iidart. He failed 
several times in this attempt, the buffalo galloping con- 
tinually round the pound with the rapidity of a race- 
horse ; the other buffaloes standing quietly at the foot 
of the fallen tree, spectators of the scene. The In- 
dians without, durst not shoot at the flying animal for 
fear of hurting their comrade. Finding his efforts to 
destroy the bison unavailing, the Indian resolved to 
try some other method of escape. Loosing his hold of 
the animaPs horn, he seized the hair of his mane, and 
soon seated himself on the hump. Here he kept him- 
self by holding on to the hair, until the bison, weakened 
by his exertions and loss of blood, slackened his pace. 
At last he ran near to the fence, and the Indian made 
a leap over it out of the pound. The buffaloes were 
then soon despatched, and the intrepid Indian unani- 
mously elected a brave. 
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SABBATH MORN. 

BY THE AITVHOR OF ** LANDSCAPE LTRIC8." 

On Sabbath morn one feels 
Exalted ^bove the world, and longs to go 
Forth to the house of God ; and, as the slow 

And solemn church-chime on him steals, 

He seems to tread the height 
Of Heaven, rise with his risen Lord, and there 
Pour out his soul in never-ceasing prayer, 

And worship with the saints in light. 

And peace, and joy, and faith 
Are his, and all things that the earth contains. 
And all above, through the Redeemer's pains, 

And groans, and victory o'er death ! 

Glory to Him who will'd 

That man should live, not die ! to Him who made 
The Sabbath for our comfort, and who said 
The soul on Christ its hope should build ! 
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TRUE COURTESY. 

P0LITSNK88 is the art of pleasing. It is to the de- 
portment what the finer touches of the pencil are to 
the picture, or what harmony is to music. In the for- 
mation of character, it is indispensably requisite. " We 
are all,'' says Locke, **a kind of chameleons, that take 
a tincture from the objects which surround us." True 
courtesy, indeed, chiefly consists in accommodating our- 
selves to the feelings of others, without descending 
from our own dignity, or denuding ourselves of our 
own principles. By constant intercourse with society, 
we acquire what is called politeness almost intuitively, 
as the shells of the sea are rendered smooth by the un- 
ceasing friction of the waves ', though there appears to 
be a natural grace about the well-bred, which many 
feel it difficult to attain. 

Religion itself teaches us to honour all men, and to 
do unto others as we would others do unto us. This 
includes the whole principle of courtesy, which in this 
we may remark, assimilates to the principle of justice. 
It comprises, indeed, all the moral virtues in one, con- 
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siflting not merely in external show, but having its 
principle in the heart. The politeness which super- 
ficial writers are fond of describing, has been defined 
as *^ the appearance of all the virtues, without possess- 
ing one of ^them ;" but by this is meant the mere out- 
ward parade, or that kind of artificial adornment of 
demeanour, which owes its existence to an over-refine- 
ment of civility. Any thing forced or formal is con- 
trary to the very character of courtesy, which does not 
consist in a becoming deportment alone, but is prompt- 
ed and guided by a superior mind, impelling the really 
polite person to bear with the failings of some, to over- 
look the weaknesses of others, and to endure patiently 
the caprices of all. Indeed, one of the essential char- 
acteristics of courtesy is good nature, and an inclina- 
tion always to look at the bright side of things. 

The principal rules of politeness are, to subdue the 
temper, to submit to the weakness of our fellow-men, 
and to render to all their due, freely and courteously. 
These, with the judgment to recommend ourselves to 
those whom we meet in society, and the discrimination 
to know when and to whom to yield, as ^well as the 
discretion to treat all with the deference due to their 
reputation, station, or merit, comprise, in general, the 
character of a polite man, over which the admission of 
even one blot or shade will throw a blemish not easily 
removed. 
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Sincerity is another essential characteristic of coar- 
tesy ; for, without it, the social system would have no 
permanent foundation or hope of continuance. It is 
the want of this which makes society, what it is said 
to be, artificial. 

Good breeding, in a great measure, consists in being 
easy, but not indifferent ; good humoured, but not fa- 
miliar ; passive, but not unconcerned. Tt includes also 
a sensibility nice, yet correct ; a tact delicate, yet true. 
There is a beautiful uniformity in the demeanour of a 
polite man ; and it is impossible not to be struck with 
his affable air. There is a golden mean in the art, 
which It should be every body's object to attain, with- 
out descending to obsequiousness on the one hand, or 
of familiarity on the other. In politeness, as in every 
thing else, there is the medium betwixt too much and 
too little, betwixt constraint and freedom ; for civilities 
carried to extreme are wearisome, and mere ceremony 
is not politeness, but the reverse. 

The truly pious people are the truly courteous. 
*^ Religion," says Leighton, ** is in this mistaken some- 
times, in that we think it imprints a roughness and 
austerity upon the mind and carriage. It doth indeed 
bar all vanity and lightness, and all compliance ','* but 
it softens the manners, tempers the address, and refines 
the heart. 

Pride is one of the greatest obstacles to true courte- 
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sy that can be mentioned. He who assumes too much 
Ota his own merit, shows that he does not understand 
the simplest principles of politeness. Th« feeling of 
pride is, of itself, highly culpable. No man, whether 
he be a monarch on the throne, or the meanest beggar 
in his realm, possesses any right to comport himself 
with a haughty or discourteous air towards his fellow- 
men. The poet truly says, 

'* What mort ennobles human natoie. 
Was ne'er the portion of the proud." 

It is easy to bestow a kind word, or assume a gracious 
smile ; these will recommend us to every one ; while 
a haughty demeanour, or an austere look, may forfeit for 
ever the favour of those whose good opinion we may 
be anxious to secure. The really courteous man has a 
thorough knowledge of human nature, and can make 
allowances for its weaknesses. He is always consistent 
with himself. The polite alone know how to make 
others polite, as the good alone know how to inspire 
others with a relish for virtue. 

Having mentioned pride as being opposed to true po- 
liteness, I may class affectation with it, in that respect. 
Affectation is a deviation from, at the same time that it 
is an imitation of, nature. It is the result of bad taste, 
and of mistaken notions of one's own qualities. The 
other vices are limited, and have each a particular ob- 
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ject ; but affeetatioii' pervades the whole conduct, and 
detracts from the merit of whatever virtues and good 
dispositions a man may possess. Beauty itself los^s its 
attraction, when disfigured by affectation. Even to 
copy from the best patterns is improper, because the 
imitation can never be so good as the original. Coun- 
terfeit coin is not so valuable as the real, and when dis- 
covered, it cannot pass current. Affectation is a sure 
sign that there is something to conceal, rather than any 
thing to be proud of, in the character and disposition of 
the persons practising it. 

In religion, affectation, or, as it is fitly called, hypoc- 
risy, is reprehensible in the highest degree. How- 
ever grave be their deportment, of all affected persons, 
those who, without any real foundation, make too great 
pretensions to piety, are certainly the most culpable. 
The mask serves to conceal innumerable faults, and, 
as has been well remarked, a false devotion too often 
usurps the place of the true. We can less secure our- 
selves against pretenders in matters of religion, than 
we can against any other species of impostors ; because 
the mind, being biased in favour of the subject, consults 
not reason as to the individual. The conduct of peo- 
ple, which cannot fail to be considered an evidence of 
their principles, ought at all times to be conformable to 
their pretensions. When God alone is all we are con- 
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cerned for, we are not solicitoui about mere human ap- 
probation. 

Tq sum up, it may be said, that if you wish to possess 
the good opinion of yourfellow-men, the way to secure 
it is, to be actually what you pretend to be, or rather to 
appear always precisely what you are. Never depart 
from the native dignity of your character, which you 
can only maintain irreproachable, by being careful not 
to imitate the vices, or adopt the follies of others. The 
best way in all cases you will find to be, to adhere to 
truth, and to abide by the talents and appliances which 
have been bestowed upon you by Providence. 

A. 



THE END. 
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